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SOUTHERN AID 
SocleETyY’s 
POLICY and 
SERVICE 


are the Sterling 
Marks in 
Insurance Protection 


HOME OFFICE 
525-7-9 N. 2nd Street 
Richmond, Va 


To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that I have been associated with 
the Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., in the capa 
city of a practicing physician in this city for over 
20 years. I have always known them to be fair 
and liberal in their dealings, prompt and on time 
in the payment of sick, accident and death claims, 
and anxious to render every service to their policy 
holders. 

The company also owns a modern steamheated 
office building in our city, thus demonstrating an 
interest in our community's growth and welfare, as 
well as their own particular business. I heartily give 
them my indorsement and support 

Respectfully yours, 
A. L. WINSLOW, M. D,, Danville, Virginia 


Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525.7-9 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 


Insures against Sickness, Accident and Death 


Hartshorn Memorial College 
Richmond, Virginia 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced educa 
tion of young women where highest standards o/ 
scholarship and character are maintained 

Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, Hig 
School, Normal College and Music 


ray 


Terms exceedingly moderate 
Well-equipped gymnasium 
Valuable home influence 


Send for catalogue 


Morehouse College 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely t 
the education of Negro young men 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A,, ath 
letics, all live features 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Is rated as a class A college by the State Boards o| 
Education in Virginia and North Carolina 


In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
is offered in the following departments 


Theological Law 
Teachers College Commercial 
Pre-medical 


For additional information address the President 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta. Geor 
gia. The courses of study include High School, 
Normal School and College 


Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teach 
ers. Students come from all parts of the South 
Graduates have a fine record of successful work 


For further information, address 


The President, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Howard University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 


——_()--— — 
Morperca! W. JoHnson, S.T.M., D.D 
President 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., L.L.D 
Secretary-Treasurer 


PURPOSE 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored peo 
ple of the United States with College-trained 
and Professional leaders through its courses 
in the Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Pub 
lic Health and Hygiene, Music, Engineering, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion and 
Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 


Spring Quarter—March 19, 1927 
{Summer Quarter—June 20, 21, 22, 1927 
REGISTRATION 
, TION | autumn Quarter—Sept. 26, 27, 28, 1927 
Winter Quarter—January 3, 4, 1928 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howarp UNiversity, Washington, D.C. 
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THE JULY OPPORTUNITY 


The July OPPORTUNITY will be 


our Contest Number, and besides 


various prize-winning stories, articles, 
and poems, will carry an especially 
interesting study of “The Speech of 
the American Negro Folk” by Edwin 
D. Johnson of Kittrell College. 
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RECENT survey of the industrial status of Ne- 
groes in Los Angeles, California, by the De- 
partment of Research and Investigation reached 456 
plants of widely varying character 


“Instincts” and 23 unions. Equally as inter- 
in esting as any of the figures on Ne- 
Industry gro inclusion in industry, skill, 


wages and comparative efficiency, 
are the various configurations of policy, in each case 
declared to be founded upon the same racial in- 
stincts. 

The most frequently encountered policy was one 
based upon the belief that “Negro and white work- 
ers will not “mix.” They did “mix,” however, in 
over 50 of the plants studied. In certain plants where 
Mexicans were regarded as white, Negroes were not 
allowed to “mix” with them; where Mexicans were 
classed as colored, Negroes not only worked with 
them but were given positions over them. In cer- 
tain plants Mexicans and whites worked together; 
in some others white workers accepted Negroes and 
objected to Mexicans; still in others white workers 
accepted Negroes and objected to Mexicans; still in 
others white workers accepted Mexicans and objected 
to Japanese. White women worked with Mexican 
and Italian women, but refused to work with Ne- 
groes. Mexicans and Negroes worked under a white 
foreman; Italians and Mexicans under a Negro fore- 
man; Mexicans were in some places refused entirely 
because of plant policies against “mixing.” In a 
hospital Negro nurses attended white patients, but 
were segregated from white nurses; in a manufac- 
turing plant white workers refused to work with Ne- 
groes, but worked under a Negro foreman. Brick 
manufacturing was declared too hot and dusty for 
Negroes, yet the Negroes were reputed to be the 
best brick workers and were given a better scale of 
wages than Mexicans; peoples from southern cli- 
mates were regarded as better adapted to work in 
the presence of heat, and the Consolidated Ice Com- 
panies, however, found the Mexicans best fitted to 
handling and storing ice. Because white elevator 
men and attendants in a department store disturbed 
the morale of the organization by constant chatting 
and flirtations with the salesgirls, Negro men were 
brought in to take their places and morale was re- 
stored, in spite of the fears that the races would 
not “mix.” 


II. 


Labor union practice merely traced the pattern of 
plant practice. Negroes were admitted freely when 
they were a menace to white workers, and when it 
was conceded that they held distinctly favorable po- 
sitions with employers. The bricklayers were indiffer- 
ent to Negro membership and refused to “mix” with 
them until they discovered that Negro bricklayers 
were “working independently for whatever wages 
they could get.’ The Asbestos workers bar Negroes, 
Mexicans and Italians. These are the three reasons 
they give: “Negroes cannot stand the heat of the 
work”; “There are no Negroes in the trade”; and 
“if we begin mixing the races they will get all of the 
good jobs.” The Iron workers are certain that their 
work is “too dangerous for Negroes,” besides, the 
work pays well. So they are kept out. On the other 
hand Negro musicians are readily sought by the 
working standards for all musicians disregards many 
unions. In these days when Negro musicians are 
liked as well by the public and frequently given pref- 
erence over white musicians, the urge to preserve 
working standards for all musicians disregards many 
of the otherwise insistent “instincts.” The white 
painters could not have Negroes or Mexicans in 
their locals, but they frequently worked for Negro 
contractors. 


The fluctuations of racial feeling according to cir 
cumstance can be reduced to these generalizations. It 
increases when in instances of the unions assignment 
of work’, white workers are given preference, and 
Negroes complain. It increases as white workers 
are exclusively favored by employers in work once 
shared by Negroes. It decreases when the question 
of job assignment is not present and the membership 
of Negroes is essential to the success of the white 
members. It appears on first contact where Ne: 
groes are taken into a trade, and disappears as mem- 
bers become accustomed to Negro members. It in- 
creases in unions of trades in which Negroes are 
given about the same chance for work as whites, on 
some notion of their special fitness, or on grounds of 
“fairness.” It increases to the point that Negroes 
are sometimes given more than their numerical pro 
portion of offices in locals of work in which Negro 
workers are given actual preference over white work: 
ers by employers. 
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O one who heard Paul Green's brief speech 
at the OPPORTUNITY dinner will soon forget 

it. There was an intensity in it that throbbed. 
No less a fervent and passionate 
Paul response to life could have written 
In Abraham's Bosom, which so 
Green deservedly won the Pulitzer Prize. 
He was the artist who compre- 
hended his materials; who felt the force of tragedy 
in the lives he portrayed. He found himself, with- 
out a single appeal beyond his own sincerity, strange- 
ly akin to his audience. Before them was the new 
South itself, speaking, but strangest of all, seeming 

to comprehend and to be understood. 


HE Awards in Opportunity's Third Annual 
Contest for Negro Writers were made on 
May 7th. More new writers of promise and some 
measure of accomplishment strug- 
gle to the surface through a vast 
volume of manuscripts. The wide 
geographical distribution of prize 
winners points to the developing 
interest in creative expression beyond the limits of 
the recognized culture centers. This in itself is a use- 
ful and encouraging revelation. There is a rich va- 
riety, in theme and style; in most of the sections 
there was improvement over previous years. There 
is yet, however, some distance to go, and one obvious 
shortcoming of too hasty work, in certain of the less 
successful entries may be overcome by these writers 
by beginning now on the careful preparations for 
the next year. 

The July issue of Opportunity will carry the first 
group of successful contest entries. Our readers thus, 
will have the opportunity to judge for themselves, 
the character and thoroness of this “awakening”, as 
well as the efhicacy of our efforts in this direction. 


The 
Contest 


Il. 


The awards of prizes and honorable mention do 
not wholly divide the good from the bad. They in- 
dicate an approach to agreement among the judges 
on the essential elements in a good story or poem or 
essay. They cannot always indicate the degree of 
promise in manuscripts still lacking in correctable 
faults of technique. This fact so manifest in this last 
contest stimulated the offer by George W. Buckner, 
a Negro business man of St. Louis, Missouri, of five 
additional awards for conspicuous promise. 

Beyond these is a group of manuscripts which 
show a more than ordinary competence. While es- 
caping selection from the group for mention, they 
stand as sound evidence of the developing powers of 
our young writers, and of the new horizons toward 
which they are now plodding. 


IIL. 


For such as this latest contest has revealed in au- 


thentic new voices, acknowledgment should be made 
to Mr. Caspar Holstein, whose contribution of a 
thousand dollars for this purpose made possible the 
offers of awards; to the distinguished jury of writers 
and critics who gave graciously and generously of 
their time to these manuscripts; and to the other 
friends and well-wishers of the new Negro genera- 
tion whose stimulation has been even more potent 
than the hope of monetary award. 


HE National Conference of Social Work, one 

of the most liberal bodies in the country, 

at the very close of its Des Moines meeting in May, 
found itself facing the dark spectre 

Social of the race issue. It came with 
Workers and _ the invitation to the Conference to 
the Race Issue meet next year in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee—an invitation overshad- 

owed, both thru implications familiar to most mem- 
bers, and thru direct statement from the Tennessee 
Conference of Social Work, that the Conference 
would be expected to observe the traditions of the 
South on the Negro question. In a different body 
the question would scarcely have arisen. It probably 
would have moved on to Memphis without a mo- 
ment’s debate, leaving the embarrassing minority 
group to the guidance of its own instincts for com- 
fort and security. But the Conference of Social 
Work has had the advantage of a certain selective 
principle in its membership. Social workers are pre- 
sumed to represent social intelligence and sympathies 
more highly developed than the average. Humani- 
tarian work, whether directed by mere sentiment or 
cold and precise intelligence, or both, has always 
attracted a disproportionately large quota of superior 
persons, and this Conference has been no exception. 


It has been singularly free from religious, sex, 
class and racial bigotries. The retiring president was 
a Catholic, there have been several women presidents, 
a Negro has served three years on the important 
Executive Committee, and was this year re-elected 
by a good vote. The fifty or more Negro social 
workers usually in attendance, yield speakers for the 
programs, appear on the various committees of the 
Conference, and at the frequent luncheon and 
breakfast discussions which are now so vital a part 
of the Conference plan. 


The “tradition of the South,” unless it could be 
reconstructed in twelve months, would, of course, 
separate the Negro members from the Conference, 
which is otherwise, white. In New Orleans in 1920, 
they could not enter the hotels for sessions; in other 
meeting places the tradition was observed by extend- 
ing a rope between the white and Negro social work- 
ers. It was quite too flagrant a flaunting of the prin- 
ciples guiding the efforts of the leaders, and they 
left the exclusive meeting places for others which 
admitted the entire Conference. 

Assurances were received from Memphis that 
“minority groups” would be treated in a manner 
that would be acceptable. They could come into 
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the hotels, and if there were to be conferences at 
which meals were to be served the Conference could 
withdraw to the basement of a Church, and the hotel 
caterer would serve them there. This is an improve- 
ment over the treatment in New Orleans, altho it 
should be said, perhaps, that New Orleans gave 
similar assurances regarding the “minority group.” 
The Conference decided to go to Memphis. _ Its 
reasons were convincing enough to the majority of 


the Social Workers: 


1. The Conference was not responsible for the 
South’s traditions, and staying away could not im- 
prove these traditions. 

2. There is no guarantee that any northern city 
will not snub the Negro members. 

3. Memphis offered promises which are an im- 
provement over the actual treatment of Negroes in 
New Orleans, and thus mark several steps of pro- 
gress toward interracial understanding in the South. 

4. Refusal to meet in that section of the country 
because of its traditions, would threaten a division 
of the organization just as the State and the Church 
had at different times split themselves on the same 
issue. 

5. Social work in the South needs the stimulation 
of the Conference. 

6. The southern social workers are also a minority 
=. and refusal to go would be an unfairness to 

em. 


The Negro social workers, themselves suddenly 
reduced tc problems, attempted a detached position. 
None spoke from the floor during the debate, out 
of respect for the wishes of the majority on the 
one hand, and out of a sense of fairness to the South, 
on the other. Only sentiment could have influenced 
the vote and they refused to appeal to this. The 
least effective of the arguments was that directed at 
the Negroes themselves, which carried the suggestion 
that they should be grateful that relations had ad- 
vanced to the point where they could come into the 
same meeting halls with the others. So perhaps they 
should, but rationally or not, a greater patience was 
required to listen to this from the principled leaders 
of social thinking, than to wait on the leisurely pro- 
cess of social change itself. 

It was sufficient that the South needed the Con- 
ference; the Negro delegates were under no illusions 
about the surviving taboos, South and North. 

And yet, there is something to be said for the 
spirit of that sparse handful who resisted compromise 
with those traditions foreign to the Conference. 
They were the consistent voices whose rugged ideal- 
ism had given to the Conference much of that very 
vigor and light which made it a desirable influence 
for the South. They were the eternal few who cling 
uncompromisingly, sometimes provokingly, to the 
categorical “yes” of a principle. Strong enough in 
their faith in mankind to be unafraid, valuable 
enough to society to be admired even without being 
fully understood. They were the same voices that 
would have been heard, if the boundaries were not 
so narrow as to include but one serious problem, pro- 
testing the Conference’s compromise with Mexico's 


attitude toward Catholics, or Turkey’s tradition re- 
garding women, or Rumania’s tradition regarding 
Jews. Even more than the Negroes, they could af- 
ford not to compromise—to move backwards to stub- 
born units of society in the name of peace. Even- 
tually the world moves up to them. 


HE excessive Negro crime rate, like the ex- 
cessive death rate has been set down as an in- 
herent racial weakness. It was not until high Negro 
mortality was admitted and frank- 

Negro ly faced by Negro social workers 
Crime that enthusiastic programs, aimed 
Rate at reduction of these figures could 
be begun. It meant quietly over- 

looking the numerous irrelevant explanations of over- 
eager prophets, on the basis of defective germ plasm, 
constitutional weakness, and the like, and treating 
Negro health, as a social problem, as it should be. 

The Negro crime rate, judged by arrests and con- 
victions has been from two to five times the rate for 
the general population. There is a reasonable dis- 
count for the over-readiness to arrest and convict 
Negroes on trivial as well as serious charges. After 
this there is a social problem of crime which the Ne- 
groes have attempted to meet, defensively, by deny- 
ing, the police, blunderingly, by repression and more 
arrests, and the public, generally, by theories of crim- 
inal tendencies. 

Columbus, Ohio, has set an example in the social 
treatment of Negro crime which promises to become 
a soundly sensible attack on the problem. Like most 
northern cities it has experienced a large Negro pop- 
ulation increase and an extraordinarily large Negro 
crime rate. The city has a population of 300,000 
of whom about 30,000 are Negroes. While con- 
stituting a tenth of the population the Negroes were 
contributing a third of the crimes. N. B. Allen of 
the Columbus Urban League gathered a group of 
social workers and members of the Department of 
Sociology of Ohio State University to apply an 
unique experiment in crime reduction. Chief of Po- 
lice, Harry E. French, was a reasonable person. He 
was aware that the volume of increase was in migrant 
Negroes from small rural towns in the South, igno- 
rant of the city’s laws and ordinances, new to the 
sudden stimulations of a city, resourceless in the fre- 
quent situations which the more exacting environ: 
ment imposed. A crime committee was formed, and 
an intelligent Negro officer of nine years experience, 
detached from police duty to act as a friendly guide 
and worker with this new group. L. M. Shaw was 
the officer. His work was not to arrest or even to 
detect crime for the department; he was detailed to 
coordinate the police department with public and 
private agencies in the city. His business was to 
understand why offences were committed. The pro- 
gram as worked out by the committee came to be 
known as the Friendly Service Bureau. That was 
in the Fall of 1924, when the rapid increase in crime 
was threatening serious racial difficulties. The rest 
may be told briefly in two figures: In 1925 there 
were 7100 Negro arrests; in 1926 there were 4630, 
a decrease of 35 per cent. 
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S the New York Times points out, the devastat- 

ing flood waters of the Mississippi have left 
three important problems: that of immediate emer- 
gency , relief, protection against 
subsequent floods, and the long ar- 
duous task of re-habilitation. It 
has been difficult as yet to chart 
the vast extent of damage wrought 
from upper Mississippi to Louisiana. Tension over 
other threatened sections, crop losses, and the fall- 
ibility of levees has drawn much of the interest from 
the victims themselves. It is permissible however, to 
pause a moment over one condition on which infor- 
mation has been unusually meager: The Delta re- 
gions in Mississippi and Arkansas which felt the first 
force of the rampant river, is practically Negro 
country. In the 12 counties of Mississippi bordering 
on the river, two have a Negro population from 50 
to.75 per cent of the total, and ten counties over 75 
per cent. Much the same is true of Arkansas: of 7 
counties 5 have more than 75 per cent Negroes in the 
total. In this area alone are 350,000 Negroes. They 
are acute sufferers of a somewhat different order 


The Flood 


Some Garly Spring 


By ABEL MEEROPOL 


OME early Spring,” he said, “when violet 
And lilac brim the air, I shall forget 

Four walls, walk down the rigid steps and go 

To where the far horizons overflow. 

Tall buildings blind unwary eyes 

And all unknowing, my heart lies 

Buried beneath the city tread. 

It does not know that it is dead. 

“Some early Spring,” he used to say, 

“I shall get up and go away.” 


Each summer found four walls about him still. 

Only his thoughts would climb a wind-swept hill 

And pausing at this summit he would say, 

“Some early Spring, but now no time for play,” 

And so would shape his thoughts to fit the room 
Not knowing they were shrouded for the tomb. 


from the others who may look for relief to the Fed- 
eral Banks and somewhat the Farm Bureau. They are 
the tenants, who have lived precariously on cotton, 
and are lost when both crops and credit are impossi- 
ble. The Red Cross is doing excellent emergency ser- 
vice. It could with immense profit enlist the assistance 
of Negro social organizations that for years have 
worked with this group and understand it. Cast 
adrift by the utter loss of their homes and possessions 
these black tenants are the potential problems of ci- 
ties, South and North. The services of the Negro 
social workers have been offered to the President, 
to the Red Cross and to Secretary Hoover of the 
Department of the Interior. So far these offers have 
been politely acknowledged but without further ac- 
tion. The work of re-habilitation will most certainly 
require the experience of these organizations if it is 
to be most effective. Already there are wild rumors 
of forced labor of Negroes, and forced imprisonment 
for farm work when the waters recede. Blundering 
tactics now can stimulate a migration too uncalcu- 


lating and desperate to be economically wise. 


“0 A Negro Musician 


By GEORGE LEONARD ALLEN 


ROWN slender fingers on the ivory keys, 
What is the strange alluring theme you play? 

Whence came those rhythms, wild and sad and gay, 
And whence those weird, exotic harmonies? 
Where did you find such cadences as these 
Which seem, in fierce abandon, to portray 
The rhythmic beat of tom-toms far away, 
The wild wind sighing through the jungle trees? 


Thrilled by the subtle magic of your spell, 
Methinks I see fantastic scenes arise 

Of weird, strange dances in some sunlit dell 
Beneath the splendor of the tropic skies; 

And fancy bears me far across the earth 

To lands of endless sunshine, love and mirth! 


Mona 


By LANGSTON HUGHES. 


HE lived in sinful happiness 
And died in pain, 

But she danced in sunshine 

And laughed in rain. 


She went one summer morning 
When flowers spread the plain 
But she told my mother 

She was coming back again. 


The old folks made a coffin 
And hid her deep in earth 


Seems like she said: My body 
Brings new birth. 


For sure there grew flowers 
And tall young trees 

And sturdy weeds and grasses 
To sway in the breeze. 


And sure she lived in growing things 
With no pain 

And laughed in sunshine 

And danced in rain. 
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“Che Negro Brotherhood of Sevilla 


By ARTHUR A. SCHOMBURG. 


URING the latter 
part of the four- 

teenth century and the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth 
the coast of North Africa 
was the mart that supplied 
Negroes to the Andalu- 
cian ports, and it is be- 
lieved that the trade as- 
sumed considerable pro- 
portions. According to Zu- 
fiiga, during the reign of 
Henry III. they were 
treated with friendliness 
and charity, as in the 


Epitror’s Norte. 


Last summer Mr. Schomburg, the greatest of the 
collectors of Afro-Americana, and a persistent stu- 
dent of early Negro history, went to Spain seeking 
further records of Negroes who came with the first 
Spanish explorers to America to add to the collec- 
tion which bears his name, and which was turned 
over last year to the New York Public Library. He day. 
uncovered many interesting characters who deserve 
a place in early American and Negro history. In 
this, the first of several articles, he tells of that 
unique religious brotherhood from which were 
drawn the first Christian slaves to the new world.— 


for the religious training 
of the members of the 
Congregation, it is inter- 
esting to note the minute 
attention to details of the 
discipline and processional 
devotions for Holy Thurs- 


In the year 1573, on 
December 11th, the eccle- 
siastical authorities grant- 
ed to Juan Rodrigues, in 
favor of the members, the 
right to have in their 
chapel the Holy Sacra- 


case of Juan de Vallado- 

lid, a porter of the Chamber, commonly known as 
the Conde Negro or Black Count, who was ap- 
pointed Mayor of the Negro village on the 8th day 
of November, 1475. To this day his memory is 
honored, having been given to a street in Sevilla. 

Among the notable persons who declared them- 
selves protectors and well wishers of men who in 
those days were treated with disdain, the noble and 
kindly figure of Archbishop Gonzalo de Mena oc- 
cupies an outstanding place. He founded a hospi- 
tal and home, with a chapel, for the members of 
the Brotherhood of Negroes. It is not known with 
certainty when this establishment was built, but as 
Archbishop Gonzola de Mena occupied the See of Se- 
villa from 1393 to April 21, 1401, it is safe to place 
in this period the date of the foundation. The chapel 
appears to have been known variously as Our Lady 
of the Kings, of the Stars, of Grace, but during the 
sixteenth century it received the name of “Our Lady 
of the Angels”, by which it has since been known. 
It is also stated that the kindly Archbishop founded, 
as was the custom in those days, a Congregation of 
Light, composed of persons of color, in the said 
Chapel. 

By the will of Juan de Guzman, Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia, which was executed before Pedro Garcia 
under date of January 21, 1463, the sum of one 
thousand maravedis was bequeathed to the Congre- 
gation for the poor of the hospital and asylum. The 
congregation was later reorganized and reestab- 
lished because of the many Negroes who lived in the 
city as a result of the discovery and colonization of 
the Americas. A set of rules and regulations was 
drawn up by Gaspar Cervantes, provisor and gov- 
ernor, at the request of Archbishop Fernandez de 
Valdez, and adopted on June 17, 1554. These by- 
laws consisting of twenty-seven chapters, are still 
extant. In illustration of the care which was taken 


ment of the Eucharist, 
and these religious services were performed there 
until the Church of San Roque was built and dedi- 
cated during the year 1585. On January 25th, 
1594, the body of Archbishop Gonzalo de Mena 
was transferred with all solemnity to the Monas- 
tery of the Cartuja, about seven miles from the city, 
and the members of the Brotherhood followed the 
mortal remains of the lamented prelate in ceremo- 
nial procession, bearing lighted candles and wearing 
garments appropriate for the occasion. I went by 
automobile one Sunday afternoon to see this Mon- 
astery, but after the discomfort of a dusty road I 
found it closed, or rather transformed. It is now 
in the service of industry, having been sold to an 
English firm which uses it as a factory for mosaic 
tiles, but the outer configuration of the buildings 
still retains the charm of simplicity and peaceful- 
ness that once prevailed within the ancient walls. 

The religious processions of the Negroes were 
well known because of their sumptuousness and 
splendor and the fervor with which the participants 
showed their devotion to the Church of God. It is 
stated that Pope Urban VIII, having heard of this 
unique congregation, on March 16, 1625, approved 
its various services and gave it his blessing. On 
April 29, 1744, Pope Clement XIV. also issued a 
Bull granting to the members of this Society dispen- 
sations and plenary indulgences for many of their 
religious acts of faith. Zufiga, writing of the chapel, 
says: “They gathered in their chapel to celebrate a 
festival, each offering to the limit of his purse, 
knowing that for what was needed not even two 
hundred ducats would suffice; affliction was noted 
on each face until a virtuous free man with heroic 
resolution offered to pawn his liberty, to collect the 
amount and remain a slave to the person who would 
provide the money for the benefit of the Sovereign 
Virgin.” 
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We find in the records that during the year 1731 
a committee of Negroes along with others of the 
military, called on Philip III and the royal family. 
Among those present were Fernando Espinosa, 
Count of Avila; his brother, a lieutenant; and the 
Deputies Rudolph Aguavia and Marquis de Val- 
deoseras, who appeared before the King to seek 
permission to hold a gander race, a form of sport 
much in vogue at that time for festive occasions. 

In the year 1759 there was another Negro known 
by the name of Salvador de la Cruz, the Negro who 
lived in the Deep House. From the time this pious 
man was reborn in Christianity through baptism on 
March, 1729, he readily understood all the Chris- 
tian obligations that engaged him in the practice of 
those virtues; his life was exemplary and penitent. 
The records of this Congregation attest his zeal for 
the glory of God, and the devotion he professed to 
the Sainted Virgin was so keen, that he dedicated 
himself to foment the spirit of humility in the 
chapel and among the Faithful. 

Salvador de la Cruz was the very personification 
of devotion, zeal and charity; he frequently pre- 
sented himself without any recommendation before 
his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Sevilla, 
Francisco de Solis y Cardona, and on one occasion 
begged him to take under his protection the Chapel 
and the Congregation. Noticing the modesty and 
humility of Cruz, the Cardinal discovered in him 
great virtue and acceded willingly to his pleadings, 
and received him as a brother on July Ist, 1766. 
From this day the Cardinal was the protector of 
the congregation, helping whenever it was needed. 

Brother Salvador de la Cruz was instrumental in 
obtaining many favors and privileges. He was 
highly esteemed by Cardinal de Solis, who permit- 
ted him to enter his palace at all hours. This Prince 
of the Church did even more. During sickness he 
visited Brother Cruz on several occasions not feel- 
ing disdainful to climb to the humble room, that 
was on the upper floor of the building. So much 
does virtue deserve! This room for a space of more 
than thirty years, was the living quarters of Brother 
Salvador, and here he died during the night of Fri- 
day, February 10th, 1775, at the age of 116 years. 
The next morning, the news having been made 
known, people of all classes, the high and low, the 


Entrance to the Chapel of 
the Angels—called the 
Church of the Negritos 


The Street of the Conde 
Negro. 


Home of Salvador de la 
the Chapel. Cruz 


The Well in the Court of 


rich and poor, the knight and the beggar, called at 
the Chapel House to see and pay their respect to 
this religious man of sable hue. 

The Brotherhood met under the chairmanship of 
Pio Tagle, prebendary of St. Ann and Almoner to 
Cardinal de Solis, with residence at Rome. It was 
agreed to carry out the wishes of Brother Salvador 
de la Cruz as requested in his last will and testa- 
ment, and he was buried in the chapel he loved so 
well and served so long; because of his Christian 
life the interment was just beneath the altar rail. 

Here I stood uncovered, near the spot in the 
chapel of revered memory in view of the hallowed 
sanctuary of ages past. I looked down on the mar- 
ble flooring and read the inscribed marble slab and 
pictured mentally the early coming to America of 
the Negro race, their great unrewarded services in 
the opening of the virgin forests, scaling the heights 
and making pleasant the avenues for others to fol- 
low. Contemplating the services of Estevanico in 
the discovery of the Seven Cities of Cibola in Ari- 
zona; those who were with Diego Colon at His- 
paniola and rebelled against injustices during the 
year 1515, in fact all those who followed the Span- 
ish Conquistadores in their voyages of discoveries 
over the Andes, many to be frozen to death, or 
with Hernan Cortez few to be pierced by Indian 
arrows viewing the expansive waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. Here in Sevilla in a small Chapel still 
standing, a member of the proscribed race, held by 
a Prince of the Roman Catholic Church as a 
brother and a man of unusual virtues, merited the 
high honor given him in those days. But the records 
still speak, “The next day Sunday was his funeral 
and burial; the people who had gathered came with- 
out invitation from everywhere. The church was 
crowded making it impossible for the Fathers and 
choir of Saint Roque to enter and perform its 
sacred office. He was lowered into the bosom of 
Mother Earth, dressed in the habit of the follower 
of Saint Augustine, his head resting toward the 
the Evangelist side. Sevilla who loved and esteemed 
this man in life could not do less than honor and 
venerate him at death.” 

President Perez told me that every Archbishop 
from the time of Cardinal de Solis was a high 
brother of the Brotherhood and this custom has 
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come down to the present holder of the Metropoli- 
tan See of Sevilla. 

Before leaving the city I strolled again to the 
Chapel situate without what was known during the 
Roman times as the gates of Carmona, where the 
arched pillars of the aquaduct bearing the same 
name enters into old Sevilla. Early in the morning 
with kodak in hand I took pictures of the streets 
and alleys famous for days which still retain their 
names from hoary yesteryears. There is still the 
street of the Conde Negro which Zufiiga mentions 
in his book and Helps in his History of Slavery in 
America, showing that in the year 1472 it was a 
lively place, through which they entered and be- 
came Defenders of the Faith. Once more I took a 
good and parting look hoping I might return and 
devote ample time for an exhaustive study of this 
Congregation. 

The facade of the old Chapel had crumbled, and 
it was replaced by a new front of bricks. A closer 
inspection of the inside showed the ravages of time, 
the outhouses had been repaired, repaired and 
always repaired, bricks pulverized in their lodgment 
where the bricklayer had placed them, mortar disin- 
tegrating. In the yard the well that for ages had 
satisfied the thirsty was now dry, the bucket, in 
parts, was resting at the bottom in rotten pieces. 

I turned the key in the ancient lock, opened the 
door, and entered the Chapel. Within this silent 
house of Prayer we observe the wooden ceiling 
painted in celestial blue. Three altars grace the in- 
side; the principal is of modern construction, painted 
white and gilded by Villarica, where “Our Lady of 
the Angels” is venerated. Over the sacristy doors 
are two paintings, Saint John and Mary Magdalen. 
Above these is seen the Eternal Father. The two 
other Altars are of ancient construction, painted 
white; on the Gospel side is the image of Christ 
Crucified and two small paintings on the sides, the 
Virgin and Saint John. On the Epistle side is the 
efigy of St. Benedict of Palermo with two smaller 
paintings that represent Saint Elesban, King of 
Aethiopia, who leaving the crown became a monk 
in Jerusalem, and Saint Ephigenia, who was baptized 
by Saint Matthews when preaching in Aethiopia. 

From the early days there is a most picturesque 
scene during Holy Week services. Every church 
has its own brotherhood and their garments vary in 
color and appearances from each other according to 
taste, tradition, or custom. The church is the center 
of all spiritual attraction and its wealth, beauty and 
splendor are brought forward for all to admire dur- 
ing Holy Week. The Andalucian woman, seldom 
seen from her monastic retreat and flowery garden, 


Dark men, 
Working like horses, 
Hauling sand and stones, 
Are making a white street 
For white men, 


Street Paving 
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is freely seen glowing in her- African beauty, gar- 
landed with her high comb and the mantilla over 
her lovely head. On Good Friday the various 
brotherhoods are seen marching resplendent in their 
garments—those of Silence, the Barefooted Naza- 
renes, the Macarenes, and last but not least, of the 
Negros; all marching in keeping with their religious 
customs for centuries through the streets of Sevilla, 
and to this day the city seems covered with the per- 
fume of roses from Maria Luisa Park and the rare 
flowers from the Alcazar and the Gardens of Mu- 
rillo. 

It was only human to want to examine the gar- 
ments of the Brotherhood of the Negroes after ob- 
serving the similarity to the white robes and cowls 
used by the Ku Klux Klan of our own country. To 
all appearances the American organization copied the 
dress of those believers in Christ. Not even in gar- 
ments, it seems, is the American order original. They 
are evidently copied faithfully from a very sacred 
brotherhood whose devotions won for them the love 
and gratitude of the Spanish people from King to 
peasant, from Pontiff to believer. 

From this society there came many brothers who 
gave evidence of their faith and manhood to the 
people of Sevilla and Spain. From Juan de Valla- 
dolid, otherwise known as the Conde Negro to the 
most humble who crossed the ocean to help in the 
colonial development of America. On the conten- 
tion of Bishop Las Casas and the council orders of 
Cardinal Cisneros only Christian Negroes were per- 
mitted into Hispaniola. Those Negro Christians 
were individuals who came from that small and de- 
voted sanctuary, no doubt as servants to the men 
whose names give glory and splendor to the pages 
of the history of Spanish explorations. Some twen- 
ty-five years ago when in the city of Santo Domingo 
I recall the thrill of excitement as I strolled over 
the ruins of the palace that was once the home of 
Columbus’ son, Don Diego, where the first rebellion 
of Negroes took place against avarice due to the 
onerous task to which the men had been submitted. 

Sevilla was the home of Murillo, the painter of 
Heaven, whose virgins have not been excelled by 
any other master with his brushes. His slave, Sebas- 
tian Gomez, better known as the “Mulatto,” also 
attained great distinction in the same city. No 
doubt he was a frequent visitor to the Chapel, and 
perhaps a member of this congregation. I could not 
but admire the spiritual loftiness of the Gomez can- 
vasses as I saw them adorn the great Cathedral, the 
churches, the museum and private homes in this 
wonderful city. I rejoice for having trod the tesse- 
lated floor of this simple but unique sanctuary where 
our forebears prayed to the same Eternal Father. 


All day. 


Dark men, 

Spend the dark nights 
In dark houses, 

On dark streets. 
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Is the Negro Family a Unique Soctological Unit? 


By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


OCIOLOGY began as a general science of so- 

ciety for the discovery and definition of the 
laws controlling the evolution of human groups and, 
after passing through a period distinguished by con- 
troversies about its point of view, has entered a 
period of research and investigation.(') Although 
as late as January of the present year, Professor 
Florian Znaniecki, in the American Journal of So- 
ciology,(2) could complain of a “complete chaos 
of methodological presuppositions manifested in gen- 
eral works of sociology,” and believes that, “No 
other science shows a similar multiplicity of discon- 
nected viewpoints,” sociology has settled upon a unit 
for investigation; namely, the social group. A so- 
ciological group may be defined as “a number of 
people interacting or reciprocally influencing one 
another, thereby producing definite relationships 
among one another.”(#) Among the groups which 
are subject to the sociological discipline the family 
holds a place of primary importance. 

In order to answer the question of the uniqueness 
of the Negro family, it would be necessary to study 
its structure and the organization of attitudes with- 
in this group, with the view of finding out if these 
attitudes, which are of greater sociological impor- 
tance than its structure, are the same as those in 
the white American family. Although the writer 
is not prepared to give any final answer based upon 
extensive research to this question, he will attempt 
to discuss those factors in the situation which have 
affected the organization of the Negro family. Be- 
fore entering upon this discussion, some facts con- 
cerning the relation between culture and race should 
be emphasized in order that the popular fallacies 
concerning this relation might not prevent a clear 
understanding of the viewpoint of this paper. 


I 


The intrusion of facts which might seem to be- 
long more properly to academic discussions is not 
only justified by the nature of the subject, but by 
the fact that much administrative procedure and so- 
cial policy are governed by dogmatic conceptions 
concerning the influence of race on culture. The 
wide currency given the preposterous theory that 
western culture represents the efflorescence of a 
single racial stock has helped to strengthen these 
false conceptions. Because sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have recognized the erroneous ideas that 
are consciously and unconsciously associated with 
the term “primitive” in referring to peoples posses- 
sing a simple culture, they have substituted the term 
“preliterate”, which is more nearly descriptive of 
their relation to peoples on a higher plane of cul- 
ture. 

The first fact which we would emphasize is that 
there have been no important organic changes in 
the human race during the historic period. It is 
necessary to emphasize this fact, because most people 


who think in terms of evolutionary changes hold 
the opinion that the culture of a people represents 
their biological development. In this same connec- 
tion it should also be made clear that there is no 
basis for the rather general erroneous belief that 
social evolution follows a definite course, each stage 
growing naturally out of the preceding stage because 
of some inherent principle. This second point needs 
emphasis because many people in discussions con- 
cerning the Negro’s acquiring western civilization 
express the opinion that we must wait on the process 
of social evolution. Authorities generally agree that 
all races have the capacity for acquiring western 
civilization; although some are in doubt as to 
whether all races are equally capable of enriching 
it. This is true not only of the material aspects of 
culture but also of the institutional forms. There 
has been much dogmatizing apout the psychological 
unfitness of certain races for the institutional forms 
of western culture. There is no evidence to sup- 
port a belief in fundamental psychological differ- 
ences between races. The discredited “instinct psy- 
chology” which had much vogue recently was often 
called upon to support the belief that the sex instinct 
in the Negro broke through institutionalized sex 
controls. Culture is acquired in the social environ- 
ment, and the Negro has taken on the habits of 
culture according to the environment stimulation to 
which he has been exposed. Therefore, any study 
of the Negro family which possesses value must 
study it historically and apply the method of cul- 
tural analysis. 


II 


While the Negro lived under institutionalized sex 
and family relations in Africa, which represented a 
cultural adaptation, the African sex mores were 
thoroughly disorganized under the institution of 
slavery. Although it has been claimed that traces 
of the African tradition were detected in marriage 
ceremonies as late as near the opening of the pres- 
ent century, (4) the history of the American family 
group begins with the introduction of the Negro in 
America. The Negro family during slavery was 
modelled to some extent after the monogamous ideal 
of the whites. This was true chiefly in the case of 
the house servants. The slaves on the plantations 
lived in the demoralized condition that naturally fol- 
lowed the destruction of the African tribal and fam- 
ily controls and the exigencies of the status of chat- 
tel property. Even in the case of the house servants 
the monogamous ideal was often violated by the 
masters who were the only models for setting up a 
new ideal of family life. 

Since emancipation the family has tended towards 
the monogamous ideal. The process has been slow 
or rapid as one takes into consideration the differ- 
ent forces which have influenced the integration of 
this primary social group. Here the method of cul- 
tural analysis, which takes into account all the fac- 
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tors, psychological, social and economic, which de- 
termine the character of any group, is the only ap- 
proach to an understanding of the Negro family 
during slavery and since emancipation. It is the 
opinion of the writer that this approach to the Negro 
family would not show it to be unique; that is, 
based upon attitudes wholly different from the 
white American family. In other words, it would 
not present the unique characteristics which a family 
group like the Chinese, where the family is based 
upon blood, land, law and religion, and is the “prac- 
tical unit of social control in the village,” (5) would 
present if placed in the American social environ- 
ment. The unique characteristics of the Negro 
family are due to the break in cultural continuity 
and the economic and social forces which have af- 
fected its integration in the American environment. 
These forces, it seems, are of sufficient weight to 
make the Negro family the subject for special study 


as a sociological unit. 
Ill 


The first fact that makes the Negro family the 
subject of special sociological study is the incom- 
plete assimilation of western culture by the Negro 
masses. Generally when two different cultures come 
into contact, each modifies the other. But in the 
case of the Negro in America it meant the total de- 
struction of the African social heritage. Therefore 
in the case of the family group the Negro has not 
introduced new patterns of behavior; but has failed 
to conform to the patterns about him. The degree 
of conformity is determined by educational and eco- 
nomic factors as well as by social isolation. In the 
rural sections where the isolation is greatest, it is 
not uniformly true that he fails to live up to the 
monogamous ideal about him; for the primary con- 
trols of the country often maintain the solidarity 
of the family which is lost in the anonymity of city 
life. These are, of course, questions which can only 
be answered by _ research. 

The second factor that influences the character 
of the Negro family is his economic and social posi- 
tion in American life. According to the 1920 cen- 
sus, 22.1 per cent of all Negroes over ten years of 


(1) Cf. Park and Burgess: Introduction to the Science of So- 


ciology, p. 44 
(2) The Object Matter of Sociology, Am. Jour. Soc. Vol. 


XXXII, p. 530 


age gainfully employed were in domestic and per- 
sonal services, and 45.2 per cent in agriculture. 
Elsewhere the writer has spoken of the influence of 
personal services on the family life,of the Negro. 
There are many aspects of the plantation system of 
the South which have affected the integrity of the 
Negro family. These have never been the subject 
of extensive sociological study. Another aspect of 
race relations which has had important bearing on 
our question is the intermixture of the two races. 
This influences the family life by causing the segre- 
gation and inbreeding of mulatto communities; the 
creation of an added burden of illegitimacy and con- 
cubinage; and the break in family life by the cross- 
ing over into the white race of the light members 
of the family. 

In the Negro family we have two forces at work; 
those causing its integration, and those tending to 
disintegrate it. The integrating forces are the social 
pressures which through education and the assimila- 
tion of American civilization are overcoming the 
disorganization of the past. At the same time the 
family is subject to the same forces which are de- 
stroying the semi-patriarchal family in America. 
These forces probably are not as extensive in their 
operation as among the whites; but they are opera- 
tive. 

Aside from these purely social factors there are 
certain biological aspects of the family which could 
well be studied. Although it is probably true that 
there has been no change in the biological make-up 
of African races during the historical period, there 
is ground for the opinion that the African environ- 
ment favored the selection of certain racial traits. 
Many grotesque and dogmatic conjectures have been 
made on the basis of this assumption. Fecundity of 
Negro families and age of marriage have been in- 
fluenced by the same factors as among the whites. 
Investigation over a large area alone can settle these 
problems. 

In summing up his position on this question, the 
writer would say that while the Negro family is not 
unique in being based upon attitudes foreign to the 
American family; but because of the influences given 
above it requires special study as a sociological unit. 


(3) Country Life in South China, Kulp Ul, Daniel Harrison, 
p. 140 
(4) The Negro Family, Atlanta University Publications, No. 
21 


13, p. 
(5S) Country Life in South China, Kulp If, Daniel Harrison, 
p. 147 


A Correction: In the May Opportunity in “The Art of the Congo” by Melville J. Herskovits, 


the illustration on page 135 should have been entitled Bushongo Geometric Pattern Cups. 
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Education of “Qorkers for Industry 


I T is a long distance in the development of edu- 

cational opinion from the notion that educa- 
tion was sought for those who would not work with 
their hands, to the opinion of today when education 
is sought for those who are to work with their 
hands. 

In the early days, the supreme effort was put 
forth to educate the few that they would not be 
compelled to work. It is less than 100 years ago 
that people began to think of educating men and 
women who were to work with their hands. Scarcely 
more than 50 years ago the thinkers of the country 
first began to realize the necessity of educating the 
workers as well as the non-workers and to further 
realize that the danger to a republic lay in educat- 
ing a class who had the feeling that it was not to 
work. 

The early method of training men was by ap- 
prenticeship—apprenticeship mainly for men, run- 
ning through a period of from five to seven years. 
Seven years of deprivation and preparation for trade 
efficiency is today almost unthinkable. The world 
moves faster and is satisfied with a more superficial 
training. An awakening to the necessity of general 
training for hand-workers was stimulated perhaps 
as it had not been before by observations made at 
the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
when American educators saw that exhibits which 
were brought in from European countries had the 
finish, perfection and completeness, that was supe- 
rior to the industrial products which had been gath- 
ered from American communities. It was then, 
more than ever, that we realized that the hand 
training which European countries had adopted for 
many years was developing men and women able 
to construct articles which were of finer quality than 
anything that could be produced in America. The 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 for this very reason, 
if for nothing else, was worth all it cost to America 
as an awakening incentive to the training of Ameri- 
can workers. 

The first general effort was in the city of St. 
Louis, in 1879, when industries were introduced in 
high schools. This was the first time in the history 
of this country that any serious step was undertaken 
to establish a school which would give industrial in- 
struction to boys as young as 14 years of age. This 
was not the establishment of a separate industrial 
school, but the placing of manual training in con- 
nection with the high school. Four years later, in 
1883, Baltimore established what it named the Bal- 
timore Manual Training School, placing this school 
on the same plan as the regular high school. 

From time to time since that date, cities have in- 
cluded in their high schools industrial courses for 
both boys and girls, making such a high school that 
might be called cosmopolitan, in that it endeavored 
to teach the various trades along with the general 
courses in letters. However, it soon became clear 


By J. R. E. Lee. 


that students who took the general high school 
courses along with the industrial courses did not 
secure the efficiency in their trade training to enable 
them to fill places that were demanding skilled work- 
men. Thus, it became necessary to establish the 
trade training schools, giving only the allied acade- 
mic subjects, such as shop mathematics, shop science, 
English, drawing, etc. 

When the industries were first taught in the 
schools, there were various steps of evolution as a 
result of the evident fact that a better trained work- 
man was sought. At first the schools were manual 
training schools where the use of tools only was 
taught and certain forms were made, which were of 
no value as products. The.second step which was 
a little higher course of training than this initial 
effort taught the pupil not only the use of tools and 
the working up of certain forms, but also the making 
of certain useful articles. This still had its criti- 
cism, and after a time this school entered upon a 
third step, known as the industrial method in which 
small forms were made representing all typical in- 
dustries and trades. To this was added what was 
called the aesthetic side, consisting of drawing and 
designing along with the objects to be constructed. 
A still further development in the industrial school 
was the correlation method, intertwining the aca- 
demic work about the objects of construction. The 
final and more nearly satisfactory training became 
to be the industrial arts school. Here the pupil 
made many of the things which were in use in the 
common life—not striving specifically for a high 
degree of skill. Many features of industrial work 
were introduced into practically all grades of school, 
but not until a still later date was there developed 
a real industrial art training that gives efficiency for 
skilled jobs. 

In these later years there have been established the 
four-year trade training schools. In these schools, 
15 hours per week or thereabout are given up to 
trade training, and the other time is given to sub- 
jects allied to trade work. Even with this time spent 
in trade training, it has been necessary to have short 
unit day work courses where boys can spend time 
continuously in the specific trade which it is their 
purpose to follow after leaving high school. 

There is still another method known as the co- 
operative training or part time school. Here the 
boy enters the industrial high school course, works 
a part of the time taking theory and the allied sub- 
jects, and then spends an equal amount of time in 
the regular shops. That is, in many such schools a 
boy spends two weeks in the regular high school and 
the next two weeks in the shops doing actual trade 
work. Perhaps the most successful school of this 
kind is in Cincinnati. Here the entire technical 
course is given in this way. There is also what is 
known as evening industrial classes. These classes 
are made up largely of persons who are already 
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working at trades, but who are making an effort to 
become more efficient in their trade work by getting 
the theory which is added to the practical work that 
they already have. Still another school offers oppor- 
tunities for young men and women who are doing 
ordinary work, but who wish to become skilled 
workmen, and therefore improve their economic con- 
dition. Young men of this class have had no indus- 
trial training whatever, but start out in the evening 
industrial classes to pursue a particular trade upon 
which they desire to enter. 

An illustration of the evening class workman ad- 
vancing his efficiency was made in the evening 
classes of the Lincoln High School of Kansas City, 
Mo., some years ago, when a group of hod-carriers 
were taken into the evening masonry classes, and 
who after some two years of evening work were ad- 
vanced from hod-carriers, in connection with the 
building trade, to brick-layers. This increased their 
wages from $3 to $7 per day. 

The necessity of trade training, especially from 
the 8th grade up, is clear when it is recalled that 
out of every 1,000 pupils only 630 enter upon the 
8th grade. Why should not some hand training be 
given these 370, who for some reason or other, go 
to work before they get to the 8th grade? And 
further, out of every 1,000 only 340 enter high 
school, that is, 660 drop out before reaching the 
high school from the 8th grade. This 660 go to work 
without any possibility of anything except “blind 
alley jobs,” where they may hope, but may never 
improve their efficiency and their earning power. 
Out of the 1,000 only 140 finish the high school, 
that is, before finishing the high school, 860 of every 
1,000 have gone to work. Is it fair to have to go 
to work with so small earning power and so small 
productive efficiency? Such a condition is both 
detrimental to the individual and society, as well as 
to possible production. Out of the 1,000 pupils, 
only 70 enter college and only 20 graduate from the 
college courses. Thus, of the 1,000 pupils 980 drop 
out before finishing college. 

In-the face of these facts, some methods of indus- 
trial training are necessary at all times and should 
be open to all pupils, especially in.our junior and 
senior high schools. 

In a recent survey by the Federal Government, it 
was found that 41,609,192 persons (men and 
women) worked in gainful occupations. Of this 
41,609,192 persons, 92 per cent. of them worked 
with their hands, that is, 38,280,456 were hand- 
workers. Only 8 per cent. were overseers, directors, 
clerks, etc. What of the 38,000,000 hand-workers? 
Is it not clear that the prosperity and productivity 
of our country will increase in proportion as this 
38,280,456 increase their skill in hand work? 
Whether young or old, if their hands are skillfully 
trained, even in the slightest measure, the produc- 
tion in plants and otherwise where they work will 
be increased, and thus the prosperity of the country 
will be larger proportionately. 

Before the high schools awoke to the necessity of 
the training of boys and girls in industries, those 
who had charge of our government had a vision as 
early as 1862, when by Federal Act 30,000 acres of 
land were set aside for each State Senator and Rep- 
resentative, and therefore made the beginning of 


propriation, making the amount at least $25,000 for 
what are now known as Land-Grant Colleges. 
Later, the Federal Government increased this ap- 
each State. Fifty-one states, including territories, 
participated in this Federal act. Schools were es- 
tablished in which were to be taught along with the 
fundamentals in literary studies, agriculture and 
mechanic arts. The growth has been slow, and yet 
in every case the Federal grant has brought from 
the State a larger support to the end that at present 
all of these states have more or less substantial agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges for training young 
men and women for definite pursuits—not only as 
citizens, but for the places of extensive technical 
work and for teaching the trades and pursuits. In 
21 states, Land-Grant Colleges have become part 
of the State University. There are 17 states in 
which there are Negro Land-Grant Colleges. In 
each of these states, the Federal Government fur- 
nishes only a small part of the many expenditures 
by the State for trade training. There are today in 
the Negro Land-Grant Colleges more than 15,000 
students with some 700 teachers. Through these 
Federal aided institutions, hundreds of young col- 
ored men and women go out each year with train- 
ing which enables them to earn a wage to assist in 
production that greatly increases the economic 
standing of each State. Upon these schools rests a 
large part of the responsibility for the training of 
teachers of industries. In 1917 the Smith-Hughes 
Federal Act was passed, whereby many thousands 
of dollars are spent in each State each year for 
direct trade efficiency. Every Land-Grant College, 
both colored and white, shares this industrial teach- 
ing fund, the Federal requirement being that it will 
match every dollar the State appropriates. The 
Smith-Hughes method of industrial training is on 
the part-time and industrial evening school method. 
In every city where there are no part-time schools, 
these can be and should be established in connection 
with the already existing schools or as evening in- 
dustrial schools. Where large manufacturing es 
tablishments have not established evening schools for 
training for trade efficiency, it is possible to do so 
and should be urged by our Urban League influ- 
ences. It appears that every Urban League center 
has an opportunity to initiate and stimulate part- 
time schools, both day and evening. In this way, 
the League will be bringing about conditions upon 
which it can base its urgent request for openings 
for colored men and women. It is very difficult 
and futile to press for openings for colored men 
and women without at the same time making equally 
emphatic, an effort to prepare colored men and 
women for these openings. I must not close this 
discussion without emphasizing the necessity of 
bringing to bear every pressure to influence young 
colored men to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered in our northern technical schools for eff 
ciency in directing service to the industrial world. 
The demand for highly technically and scientifically 
trained Negro men and women is far in excess of 
the supply. Large plants are demanding them. The 
17 Land-Grant Colleges are demanding them, and 
are backing up this demand in every case where 
there is known efficiency by almost unprecedented 
wage scales. 
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High Ball 


By CLauDE McKay. 


Continued from the May OPPORTUNITY. 


IV. 


EORGE LIEBERMAN was seated in a large com- 

fortable leather chair, indolently looking at the 
photographs in the Theatre News when Nation 
greeted him. George's club was perhaps the only one 
frequented by white people in New York where a 
man of Nation’s complexion could be received de- 
cently. George was delighted to see Nation. His de- 
light shone frankly in his brown eyes and roundish 
face. He was a compact, round-shouldered, hair-fel- 
low-well-met-type. Nation sat down on the other side 
of the news-paper-strewn table. Two other actors 
came in. One leaned against Nation putting his 
elbow on his shoulder. 

“Let’s go round to Cruse’s for a drink, fellows,” 
he suggested. 

“Excuse me, brother,” said Nation. 
personal message for George.” 

George got up. And he and Nation went out 
togeteher. They knew a quiet café in West Thirty- 
Ninth Street. The roar of the Sixth Avenue Ele- 
vated Train drove them toward Broadway. The 
crowd of the great thoroughfare drove them into a 
taxi-cab. 

The mechanically pleased face of the bartender 
beamed a genuine welcome to his distinguished cus- 
tomers. He made them a gin-fizz each. 

“George,” said Nation, “I am worried a tall lot 
about some’n. And you sure ken tell me what I 
want to know about this business. Don’t imagine 
that I minds hearing the truth, even if it’s a hard 
dose to swallow. Id like to know just how things 
stand.” 

“Well,” asked George, “What is it?” 

“It’s about Myra, my wife... .” 

He hesitated, took a sip of his fizz and twirled his 
gold chain. 

“A fight?” asked George expectantly and in a joy- 
ful tone. 

“Oh Lord no!” exclaimed Nation. “It’s . . . Have 
you fellows anything against me ‘cause I’m married 
to a white girl?” 

He said it hastily as if he were spitting a ‘nasty 
fly out of his mouth. 

“Gracious! No, Nation... . 
the same to you?” 

“To me, sure you're all right, you all are. But 
youse different with Myra. The Fellows don’t come 
up to Harlem any more. And I don’t seem to get 
any invites out with her. Mind you, I didn’t notice 
the change myself. Myra did. And when she spoke 
I saw it sho’nough.” 

“I don’t think it’s anyone’s business who your 
wife is,” said George dryly. “And if we—if any 
of us fellows resented your marriage to a white wo- 
man—don’t you think you would feel it, old man?” 
“I think that too,” Nation said in a low half- 
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ashamed voice. “But Myra says I'm blind. She 
sees everything clear as daylight.” 

“Perhaps she does see something. . . . . * 

Nation finished his fizz and asked for another. He 
had been hoping that there was nothing in Myra’s 
allegations after all and that he could go home and 
tell her so. In his big body there was the sensitive- 
ness of a child. He wanted to live in simple peace, 
to sing his songs perfectly at each performance, chum 
with his white friends and go home to the exotic 
bosom of his Myra reeking of Pall Malls and ginger- 
ale highballs. But George’s “Perhaps she does see 
something” made Nation ask pointedly: 

“Well, is there anything against Myra herself?” 

George hesitated to answer. 

“Tell me, you ken tell me the truth,” urged Na- 
tion, “and I don’t mind. Honest to God, George, 
I won't mind. It'll make me feel better.” 

“It's nothing, really,” said George guardedly, “ex- 
cept that your wife “doesn’t belong with our crowd. 
doesn’t fit in at our affairs. But nobody holds any- 
thing against you for that. How could we?” 

“I see,” said Nation, “least ways I'm trying to see. 
But why kaint she come in with the bunch same as 
me?” 

“Well, I'll tell you what one of the chaps thinks 
about it and that was exactly how the crowd felt 
inn if you won't be offended.” 

“No, I tell you again. It’s better I hear. Let's 
have it.” 

“It was put like this,” said George. “If we were 
talking about a fish Myra would want to gut it 
right on the table; if it was about pigs she'd bring 
in the slops from the pen; if it was the sewer, she'd 
want to crawl into it... .. That's awful strong 
talk, Nation, but you said you wanted to hear. It 
isn’t anything really. And Myra couldn't fit in like 
you. Lots of the fellows don’t bring their women 
around and the women have sense enough not to 
want it either.” 

Nation winced. 

“Who was it said that about Myra, George,” he 
asked. 

“Gracious, Nation! Don’t ask me that. You've 
just said you wanted to know the truth, but only in 
a general way. Myra is your wife after all and I 
hate the idea of me sitting here discussing her with 
you. 

“All right, Georgie. Don’t mind me, thanks,” 
Nation said putting his hand on his friend's shoul- 
der. “It was a bonehead question. Honest, I really 
don’t want to know who said it!” 

George asked Nation to have dinner with him at 


The table was laid for five persons. Judith Lie- 
berman’s cousin, Joseph Hyman, with his wife, was 
dining with them. 

When they were seated around the table Nation 
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thought to himself that it would be a nice party if 
his Myra were there. 

Judith was a pleasant hostess. She was pretty with 
her shiny, short, black hair and plump peach-col- 
ored cheeks.. Nation liked Judith for her simple, 
free manners. He liked the way in which she talked 
to the mulatto maid who served the dinner. She 
spoke in a natural, easy yet dignified manner. He 
thanked God Judith had not thought it necessary to 
introduce the maid to him and say: “Perhaps you've 
heard the great singer of your race,” or, “She's a 
very intelligent girl, Mr. Roe, and she gives such ex- 
cellent service.” 

Judith asked about Myra. 

“Lleft Dinah with her. They have a date for this 
evening, I guess. Some cabaret or other. Dinah is 
crazy about cabarets.” 

“I don’t care now for cabarets, since I got mar- 
ried,” commented Judith. 

“T like them sometimes,” said Nation. 

“Me too,” agreed George. “Remember, Judith, 
we first met in a cabaret.” 

“And after that I had no reason to go any more,” 
laughed Judith. 

“I should like to go to a cabaret sometimes,” said 
the sweet, soft, contented Mrs. Dr. Hyman. “But 
Joe won't go further than the theatre. He’s so busy 
with his practice, he can’t stay up late.” 

“You could go with my brother,” said her hus- 
band. “He goes to all the dens and dives.” 

Mrs. Hyman pretended not to hear. 

“I should think actors have a swell time of it 
spending all their life in theatres and cabarets,” she 
said. 

The others laughed, even her industrious husband. 

“We spend a little time at home, too,” said 
George. “But you should see some real cabaret life, 
Mabel. Sometimes it’s just a little more tiresome 
than a church. What about getting up a party one 
of these nights?” ; 

“I'm game if Doctor,—” 

“Sure, Doc, you've got to run away from your 
patients one night . . . . let them live, Doc.” 

“Why not come to Harlem,” suggested Nation. 
“And I'll show you all of the news that the colored 
jazz-hounds are putting on.” 

“A good idea,” agreed Judith. “Last time I was 
up your way Dinah told me she didn't have any 
more time for down-town cabarets. Only the colored 
ones have the real spirit, she says.” 

“I think she’s right,” agreed George. “Harlem 
has all the real hot stuff.” 

Nation was feeling glad that he had turned the 
cabaret talk Harlemwards when Judith said: 

“Why not let’s go to one of these down-town 
places tonight after the theatre. Joe can't excuse 
himself out of it now. We'll just keep him here. 
I love to go off on a party like that without planning 
beforehand. It’s such fun.” 

“All right,” agreed George, “and some night we'll 
make up a big partv for Harlem.” 

“That's fine!” Mrs. Hyman clapped her hands 
_ nodded and smiled like a nice bird at her Hus- 

and. 
“Nation,” said Judith, “you'd better telephone 


Myra now and tell her to meet us after the theatre 
with Dinah.” 

Nation looked embarrassed and did not answer. 
George, remembering their talk in the cafe, said: 

“Come on, Nation, ‘phone Myra, and we'll have 
a real night of it among ourselves.” 

“But 1 couldn't go,” said Nation helplessly. 

“Why not!” asked Mrs. Hyman. 

“Oh come on, Nation,” insisted George. “It will 


be good fun.” 
“But you know I can’t go,” said Nation in a 
vexed and hurt tone, “Because . . . because I'm Ne- 


gro.” He blurted that out almost angrily. 

The others grew red and confused. Nation ex- 
cused himself to get his cigarette case from his over- 
coat. “It’s a shocking shame!” he heard Mrs. Hy- 
man say as he went along the hall. 

It was, indeed. He shrugged his heavy shoulders. 
He had been placed in similar embarrassing positions, 
and had heard those identical words so often, that 
the phrase had grown trite and meaningless for him. 
He knew that George and Judith were the most hu- 
manly considerate persons in the world, yet they had 
messed him up like this tonight. 

Nation knew that his friends suffered. He knew 
that they resented the petty limitations to which he 
was subjected. Yet sometimes in a burning wave of 
resentment he felt that his white friends made cruel 
blunders that bit into his flesh like this, because they 
had never suffered so deeply. 

Their way of ordering their life of work and love 
and play was based upon hundreds of years of tol- 
erant tradition among themselves. It had become a 
commonplace routine to them and they could not 
accustom themselves to imagine the position of a Ne- 
gro in the pattern of that frame. High imagina- 
tion is the child of deep suffering, and his friends 
did not suffer enough. 

They all went into the sitting-room for coffee and 
smoking. And a little later George and Nation left 
for the theatre. They strode along in silence. George 
desired to say something soothing to Nation, know- 
ing that he was hurt, but he could not find a precise- 
ly appropriate phrase. Nation apprehended George's 
mood. He preferred that nothing further should 
be said about the incident, so he talked a great deal 
about nothing. 

At Broadway and Forty-third street thev parted 
a little awkwardly, each one going to his own 
theater. 

V. 

Ten o'clock in the evening. Myra, stumpy and 
panting, wearing a broadish maroon hat and over- 
coat to match, waddled lazily up the stairs. Dinah, 
slim, lizardlike, crept after her. Reaching the third 
floor Myra looked in her red leather handbag for her 
Yale key, inserted it in the lock and opened the door. 
Nation was sprawling half-dressed against the piano. 

“Aren't you gone yet?” asked Myra in a loud raw 
voice. 

“No, I don’t know that I should... . ~ 

“Whv not? What's the good lying around the 
house like this? It’s so trying.” 

“I don’t care about going without you, Myra,” 
said Nation despondently. 
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His voice grated on her nerves like a saw against 
a nail. 

“Oh shucks! What's the good in talking like that? 
I should have liked to go and Dinah, too, if you'd 
gotten the invite for us. But it’s not any fault of 
your’n that we didn’t. And why shouldn't you go 
and enjoy yourself? I’m not selfish.” 

“I won't enjoy the damned ole show at all with- 
out you . . of course most of the fellows aint 
taking their women.... . 

Dinah had seated herself and listened to the dia- 
logue with a contemptuous and bored expression. 

“You'd better finish dressing and skate along, Na- 
tion,” said Myra. “I couldn’t grudge you a little 
fun like that. Look at all the places I can go to 
when you can’t.” 

“I don’t want to hear none a that, Myra. I don't 
like it. It woulda been better we two went every- 
where together, or stays home together. That would 
make me feel a whole lot happier.” 

“We can't have everything just as we want,” she 
said. “You go on along to the Stunts. You can't 
afford to miss such things if you want to hold your 
place on the stage. Don’t mind me at all. I can 
look after myself.” 

Two hours before they had quarreled and Myra 
had flung herself out of the flat raging. She had 
thought Nation would be gone by the time she re- 
turned, and she was intensely annoyed to find him 
still at home. She thought that sitting there so de- 
jected, he looked ever so much like a stupid black 
stump of a tree, spoiling the landscape of her life. 

Nation went out closing the door. Dinah, stand- 
ing behind Myra’s chair, put her long slim arms, en- 
veloped in tight black satin sleeves, around her 
friend’s fat, freckled neck. Myra put her hands 
up to her breast and squeezed Dinah’s pretty hands. 

“Darling,” murmured Dinah, “sometimes I get a 
feeling that you really like that great big plug-ugly.” 

“Oh Lord, Dinah! What makes you think that 
way? I've got to nag at him, and be discontented, 
you know, acting superior-like. For he must never 
get it in his head that I’m like any of the cheap nig- 
ger women he's been used to.” 

“You clever dear,” Dinah kissed Myra. 

“He's a good-natured old thing, though, Dinah. 
Better than any hard-fisted brute of a white male.” 

“I should say he is,” agreed Dinah. 

“He pays the bills without asking any questions. 
And I do use up gallons of gingerale highball. He's 
all right as a reliable stand-by, even if I've got to 
shut my eyes sometimes and imagine he's somebody 
* * * 

Nation had been very upset when George gave 
him the invitation and Myra was not included in it. 
He almost felt that it was an insult. 

“And Myra, he protested, “Myra... . 

“I know,” said George, “I understand. Judith 
isn't going either nor Bert Roach’s wife. It's noth- 
ing personal why Myra isn’t invited.” 

George explained to Nation that they had taken 
in many new members in the course of the year and 
that it had been a problem to hold the party down 
to the usual size so that it should keep its old inti- 


_ And before the rich plum cake and the tutti frutti 


mate and friendly atmosphere. For that reason the 
Committee had decided to have as guests only a few 
people actively connected with the stage and many 
friends and relations had been left out. 

George was angry with himself for having lied. 
Yet he could not tell Nation that the Committee had 
barred Myra because she was undesirable. Now he 
would have to ask Anna Roach and Judith to stay 
away from the party. George wondered if he could 
persuade Anna! The Roaches did not understand 
and feel about Nation as George and Judith did. 

As George walked away he thought how dreadful 
it was that Nation should be burdened with Myra. 
Good God! How could a man with such a beautiful 
voice put up with such a coarse cow. I wonder if 
something is always lacking in Negroes the way they 
say? Was Nation blind? Had his discriminating 
faculties deserted him when he entered upon his ca- 
reer? He had sung his way into the heart of the 
great white public. How could he forget about his 
race? Forget that he was a living life-long problem 
and pick up the burden of a Myra on top of that 
problem? 

Nation received a warm ovation when he walked 
into the reception room of the Stunts Annual. Ferns, 
palms and evergreens were ranged against the walls. 
The Platform was banked with a profusion of large 
white chrysanthemums, pink carnations and red ge- 
raniums. Half-hidden behind the flowers were the 
Negro musicians from the Harmony Club. The 
banqueting table was crowned with three green bas- 
kets filled with American Beauties. A Stars and 
Stripes was suspended like a vast bowl over the plat- 
form. Buntings of blue, white and red zig-zagged 
around the ceiling, and paper streamers, hung low, 
ran diagonally across. The evening's surprise, plan- 
ned by the Recreation Committee, was the tiny pen- 
nants hearing the name of his theatre that each ac- 
tor found beside his plate. The pennants were in 
various colors and very pretty under the rainbow- 
striped Chinese lantern that hid the electric globe. 

The attendants were white. They wore light 
green uniforms. The actors dressed as they pleased, 
some in Tuxedo coats and soft white shirts and some 
in dark sports suits. There was a sprinkling of Pier- 
rots and some Harlequins. But it was the women 
that were radiant and oh so fascinating in all the 
warm tropical colors that women alone can wear! 

Nation was seated between George and the petite 
sunny-haired Mae Farine, the clever actress of senti- 
mental comedies, whose skin was white and sweet 
like the petal of an apple blossom. Opposite were 
the Roaches. Anna smiled intimately at Nation 
and he wondered that she was there and remarked 
it to George. 

“She came in just a little before you with a mes- 
sage for Bert,” George explained and the fellows 
wouldn't let her go... .. . You know how it is when 
they're stewed a little.” 

Nation also noticed a sprinkling of gay girls that 
he knew were not connected with the stage. But 
Judith at any rate, was conspicuously absent. Na- 
tion felt confident that George had not hoaxed him. 

The cocktails were very dry and worked rapidly. 
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ice cream were served, the champagne had already 
reduced everyone present to a happy playful state 
of relaxation. ihe green-uniformed servitors were 
having their own high time downstairs, you could 
tell that by the way they lifted up their feet and by 
the hot color of their ears. Those black boys behind 
the white chrysanthemums were getting their share 
too. You knew that they were by the gleam of their 
teeth. 

A crazy-love-warmed boy tossed a tangerine at 
Mae Farine’s golden head and immediately a little 
war was on. Bits of biscuits, candies, American 
Beauties—everything was commandeered and sent 
flying at ducking heads amid cascades of laughter. 
Seats were exchanged, seats were left vacant, win- 
dow sills were invaded. 

And Nation forgot everything and entered whole 
heartedly into the fun. Down in one corner of the 
room, Anna Roach and a group of girls had tied a 
red silk handkerchief over his eyes and were playing 
Blind Man’s buff with him. It was past midnight 
when he was yelled at to do some special thing. To 
sing a little song or make a little speech before the 
dancing began. 

And in the midst of the whistling and hand-clap- 
ping for Nation, Judith walked in wrapped up in a 
fortune of furs. She said her taxicab was waiting 
outside. She was passing and dropped in to say a 
word to George. Some one cried: “You should have 
been here long ago!” Mae Farine shrilled: “Send 
the taxi away!” Judith was surrounded and divested 
of her furs. She was beautiful in a fine-fitting cerise 
frock and a string of pearls. 

Nation’s thoughts darkened. Surely he had been 
fooled. Judith’s coming at that hour was not acci- 
dental. George had planned it. Nation’s head was 
heavy from champagne but his faculties were work- 
ing all right enough. The party became a rotten and 
cheap affair for him. “I won't stand this cussed 
crowd any longer, he thought . . . . Trying to make 
a fool baby of me because I’m black and lonely. 
Myra is as good as any of them here. Why should 
they have any objection to her? Myra is a good 
sport. If there’s any difference between her and 
these here women I kain’t see it. Myra was right. 
They despise me because I'm married to a white 
woman .....” 

“Speech, speech, Nation!” . . . . “Ho, Nation, 
sing us the Brownboy Blues”. . . . “No, let's have 
the Harlem Blues”... . “No! No! Not Harlem 
_. . «.. . The Charleston!” “The Charleston! The 
Charleston!" cried a chorus of voices. Charles- 
ton, Nation.” 

Nation’s head reeled. He gripped the table. . . . 
“Leave me be, you.crackers. Youse all a gang of 
damned peckaround hypocrites.” 

“The revellers were struck dumb with amazement: 
shocked into soberness. 

Horrified, George rushed up to Nation and took 
hold of his arms. But.-Nation shook him off with 
an angry gesture. He. felt like a wild bull. He 
dashed from the room... The green-uniformed Greek 


in the cloakroom helped him into his overcoat. He 
took the first taxicab for Harlem. 

“I don’t care ....I don't care... . 1 don’t care,” 
he kept on repeating to himself. “I don’t care for 
stupid gaiety and a cheap bunch of hypocritical 
friends. All I want is Myra, nothing more than 

When Nation let himself into the apartment 
house he heard an unusual noise. And as he mount- 
ed the third floor sounds of laughter and intermittent 
chords from the piano came from his flat. 

Myra must have gotten lonely and asked a few 
friends up to amuse herself. Poor Myra! I'll enjoy 
this better than the Stunts. 

His hand was on the doorknob when he heard 
Dinah say: “Here’s your highball, Myra. Let's all 
drink to the success of the good old prune.” 

There was a general clinking of glasses and a typsy 
young male voice cried: “Here's to prune, prune, 
prune, our nation. . . . al prune.” 

Nation recognized the voice as that of a pretty 
young habitue of Fearon’s cabaret who often went 
dancing with Dinah. He was nick-named Lord 
Percy. 

Nation stood stone still, dropping his head. He 
heard Myra call imperiously precisely as she used to 
cull him: “Hand me another drink . . . . God dam 
yor, Percy, I don’t want a straight. I wanta...”~ 

Perhaps, Nation's spirit blazed so fiercely that the 
flames reached through to Myra inside. For without 
visible reason she staggered over to the door and 
opened it and saw Nation standing there. She 
backed and fluttered heavily away into the center 
of the room like a frightened duck. 

Nation walked into the midst of them. Myra’s 
guests glanced at his dark face and sneaked away 
as quickly as they could. 

But Dinah remained. 

“Get out!” cried Nation. 

Dinah fled. 

“And you, too,” he exclaimed, jerking his thumb 
at Myra. 

“Me! I can’t leave here like this . . . My things. 


” 


“You'll find them on the sidewalk tomorrow.” 

“But what have I done? Where can I go! I 
am—am I not—ain't I married to you . . . your 
wife?” 

“Look a here, white woman . . . Go on away from 
me right now. Leave me alone with God!” 

She had never before heard his voice like that. 
She looked into his eyes and cleared out. 

Nation looked around the room at the glasses 
half-filled with red and yellow liquor. It seemed 
as though a crowd of white insects were still sitting 
there and screaming “Prune! Prune!! Prune!!!" 

He had a sharp thought of. George Lieberman 
and the friends. he had so. grossly insulted. He 
remembered his colored wife, Ethel Roe. She could 
never have said “prune” and made. it. hurt him. 

He quivered. His heavy frame,shook. He knelt 
down against the liquor stained piano and. bellowed 
like a wounded bull. . 
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Social Service Needs of the South 


By Jesse O. THOMAS. 


HERE is a paradoxical situation that one must 
appreciate in order to consider the social 
service needs of the South with any degree of accu- 
racy and sympathetic understanding. In the first 
place there is no such thing any more as a solid 
south in terms of race relations. In fact, one is rea- 
sonably safe in stating that there is no solid political 
subdivision larger than a municipality; for, indeed, 
sometime communities within ten, twenty or thirty 
miles of each other may present an entirely differ- 
ent approach to many of the welfare needs of the 
Negro as well as the white population. In the 
State of Texas and the city of San Antonio is per- 
haps the only city south of Washington and east of 
St. Louis where the Negro teachers receive the same 
salary as white teachers on the basis of qualifica- 
tions and positions occupied. In another city within 
25 miles of San Antonio one finds quite a different 
salary schedule as it affects the two groups. In a 
small degree one could recite variations in com- 
munity programs in other states in the south as de- 
scriptive of what is done in one city as compared to 
what is done in another within the same state. 
What may seem to be entirely contradictory of the 
above is also true. The whole south so far as organ- 
‘ized action of collective influence is concerned 
seems agreed that there shall be some measure of 
inequality imposed on the Negro population. It 
is modified in its administration in proportion to the 
difference in temperament of the administrators. 
With this set down as fundamental, we turn quickly 
to suggested limitations of the subject under consid- 
eration which we shall attempt to discuss. It must be 
understood that the two groups in the south live for 
the most part in separate worlds. It is possible for 
a member of one group to live a lifetime and be- 
come a prominent member of his group life and be 
practically unknown in the other world or visa 
versa. It is possible for a member of one group to 
be repudiated and totally disregarded in his world; 
and at the same time be accepted as a leader and 
representative of public opinion of his group in the 
other world. 

The first and basic Social Service need of the 
south is enfranchisement of its Negro population. 
The disfranchisement measures while not responsible 
for all of the ills of the Negro in the south, never- 
theless are the causes of various forms of injustice 
and inequality. 

I would say the second Social Service need of the 
south is a change in mental attitude of the white 
population toward the- Negro and a larger apprecia- 
tion of the Negro’s xesponsibility-in building pro- 
grams to meet his owa;setial needs, wherever and to 
the extent that he’s neither hindered nor molested by 
the white community ini so doing. I refer here espe- 
cially to the better trained Negroes and those more 
economically secure in their social orders. What is 
needed is organization to encourage sympathetic 


mass action in the creating and supporting of agen- 
cies and enterprises calculated to improve their con- 
dition generally where the white man need not neces- 
sarily be considered. 

There are many Social Service needs of the south 
affecting the Negro primarily, a program for which 
must originate in the group itself and can be well- 
nigh satisfied without any influence or cooperation 
from the other group. In other words, if the Negro 
should satisfy all of the Social Service needs that 
are purely intra-racial in character, a large contri- 
bution would be made toward reduction of the 
Social Service needs now apparent. 

The mental attitude of the white world toward 
the Negro must be so changed as to eliminate the 
double economic standard and erase the economic 
dead lines in industry. The Negro is paid one wage 
for performing a task for which the white wage- 
earner is paid a larger wage. His accumulated effi- 
ciency and productive understanding of his job or 
position does not serve as a guarantee for promotion 
to a better paying or more commanding position in 
industry. In most southern communities his status 
is fixed in industry except where he is employed by 
a member of his own race. Whatever his training 
or ability may be, for a generation he may remain 
in one and the same position, without any consid- 
erable change in character of work done or in salary 
paid. 

Another great barrier in the pathway of the 
Negro’s progress is lack of opportunity for health 
education. Very few cities in the whole south have 
Negro City Physicians to treat the poor and indigent 
members of the group. South of St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C., there are no municipal hospitals 
where Negro doctors may get experience as internes, 
with the exception of Tuskegee Institute. Negro 
physicians are not permitted to general practice in 
municipal hospitals or share in the clinical demon- 
strations and laboratory experiments, as a means of 
keeping abreast with the changing methods of diag- 
nosing and treating various diseases. 

The Negro suffers on account of the unequal dis- 
tribution of funds in the matter of education. In 
many of the rural sections, schools are opened and 
closed according to the need. for Negro children to 
work’ on the farms and plantations. . Sometimes a 
six-month school period is divided into three parts. 
In the cities double and triple sessions rob the Negro 
child of normal educational advantages. Poor sal- 
aries make it difficult to secure well-trained teachers. 
In many cities there are different courses of study 
for Negro schools from what is taught in the white 
schools. The lack of Negro supervisors is also: very 
pronounced in most cities and states. 

The Negro still is deprived very largely of justice 
in the courts. Very few Negro jurors are selected 
and have a chance to pass on the guilt or innocence 
of members of their group as well as members of 
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other groups. The Negro suffers from the lack of 
police protection. The wholesale arrest of Negroes 
without warrants on the part of unscrupulous offi- 
cers is still a part of the experience of colored peo- 
ple in many of our cities. This emphasizes the need 
of Negro policemen and policewomen. According 
to the limited amount of information we gathered 
from cities that have Negro policemen, the percen- 
tage of crime is materially reduced and the danger 
of race friction growing out of the condition men- 
tioned above is minimized. 

The constant reminders of “Separate-ness” by 
designation of “Colored” serve as night-mare to the 
Negroes, and emphasize an artificial superiority in 
the mind of the white man. As long as there are 
“Colored Elevators,” “Colored Compartments on 
Railroad Trains,” “Colored Sections on Street Cars,” 
it is going to be difficult to get the rank and file of 
members of either group to consider the Negro as a 
real “full grown man.” The Negro finds himself 
as he moves around in the streets, in buildings, ex- 
ercising consuming fear and anxiety, lest he should 
go beyond the “color sign,” the line of demarcation. 
The white man is equally as conscious of this color 
bar, beyond which the Negro is not supposed to pass. 
This attitude of the white man is manifested in not 
only limiting the Negro to certain parts of the city, 
certain parts of trains and street cars, certain spe- 
cial elevators in office buildings on which he may 
ride; but also in the matter of loading off on the 
Negro second rate material and equipment for his 
development. A Negro may move into a house after 
a white man moves, or in a section the white man has 
deserted. It is regarded as unwise for the Negro 


cA “White “oman Speaks 


By Lucia TRENT. 


(Lines written concerning an actual incident, 
where a Negro, who had been acquitted by the 
court, was taken by the mob and shot to death.) 


So the law's agents left you to the throng; 

You, whom the Court found innocent of wrong; 
You, who could only stare and only sob; 

They gave you over to that bawling mob, 

Who shot at you like bullies from the back, 
Because—poor devil—yes, your skin was black! 


I do not pity you, my friend, who go 

To sudden solitude of those who know 

Only the ancient silences of death, 

Who hear no more the feet of rain, the breath 
Of low waves folding on the April seas, 

But, O! deep in my heart I pity these 

Poor human blunderers who have to-night 
Made me, God knows, ashamed of being white! 


to develop his own subdivision where Negroes have 
not lived or move into communities that have not 
been recognized as Negro communities. Many of 
the Negro school buildings are equipped with the 
discarded equipment of the white schools. Very 
often when a bond issue carries for the purpose of 
building school houses, new school buildings are 
built for white people, and the old school buildings 
formerly occupied by white people become the 
Negro’s part of the bond issue. 

The lack of respect of Negro personality always 
looms up as a ghost in the forefront of inter-racial 
discussions. Negroes are still expected to assume 
the paternal attitude and the white man the patron- 
izing approach. 

Some bright spots on a dark subject are indicated 
through the constant increase of appropriations to- 
ward Negro education in all of the Southern States. 
The bi-racial discussions and inter-racial conferences 
contribute toward a more tolerant attitude on the 
part of each group. A more courageous and dispas- 
sionate discussion of the Negro’s case by members 
of the group, together with a more open-minded at- 
titude on the part of a growing number of white 
people, gives promise of a better day. Contacts made 
and programs initiated and promoted by social 
workers are creating a new psychology and mental 
behavior in many parts of the south. A more lib- 
eral space given in the daily newspapers in discuss- 
ing matters of constructive value with reference to 
Negroes is another sign of the general change that is 
taking place in the white world. Added to this, the 
call of world brotherhood forecasts, a new social or- 


der below the “Smith-Weston line.” 


“Gransformation 


By Lewis ALEXANDER. 


I return the bitterness 
Which you gave to me, 

When I wanted loveliness 
Tantalant and free. 


I return the bitterness; 
It is washed by tears; 

Now it is a loveliness 
Garnished through the years. 


I return it loveliness, 
Having made it so; 
For I wore the bitterness 
From it long ago. 
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NEGRO HEALTH NEEDS IN THE CITY OF 
ATLANTA 
By ALonzo C. THAYER, 


Executive Secretary of the Atlanta Urban League. 


STUDY of morbidity in the Negro family made by 

the Family Welfare Society of Atlanta shows that 

394 families, or 70 per cent, of their open cases for 
1926 presented health problems. Seventeen per cent were 
due to venereal disease, 10 per cent to tuberculosis, and 5 
per cent to cardiac troubles. More than half the number of 
men affected were unable to be directed to free clinic treat- 
ments, because they could receive none after their working 
hours. 

This Society advises that the wages of the heads of 
families among Negroes are so low that this organization 
could give no help to whites at all if its funds were prop- 
erly used to take care of the needy Negro families. 

Eleven hundred acres of public park space is Atlanta's 
offering for her 220,000 or more inhabitants. This offers 
an average space of an acre for every 200 inhabitants. The 
66,000 Negroes are restricted to the use of one of the 24 
parks. The area included in this park is 16 acres, or an 
acre of playground to about 4,150 persons instead of 200. 
From 85 to 95 per cent of the ground space is built on, 
causing absence of yards in many cases; there is overcrowd- 
ing in poorly built homes. 

The mortality rates among Negro infants exceeded 150 
deaths per thousand births in 1925, and reaches 169.2 in 
1926. Among the white infants this rate was 75 per thou- 
sand in 1925 and 80.8 in 1926. Atlanta has afforded 
nineteen infant welfare stations for white infants thru 
which preventive treatment could be offered in health, and 
until a few weeks none for its Negro infants. 


SOCIAL NEEDS OF NEGROES 


By JoHN W. Davis, 
President West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 


UR stock seems to indicate: One Negro college 
graduate for every 2,400 Negroes; one Negro 
newspaper for every 30,000 Negroes. There is a 

white college president or professor for every 5,300 white 
citizens. There seems to be one Negro college president or 
professor for every 40,600 Negroes. There seems to be 
one white physician for every 553 white citizens. We seem 
to have a Negro physician for every 4,200 Negroes. 

In connection with the physicians we have, we must 
carry the additional information that almost 450,000 Ne- 
groes in one section of this country are sick all of the time. 
Illness, in this case, costs the race $75,000,000 a year. In 
one section alone we lose by death, annually, over 200,000 
Negroes. So far as illness goes, fifty out of every hundred 
annual cases can be prevented. ? 

It seems that there is one white dentist for every 2,100 
white citizens. There is a Negro dentist for every 23,000 
Negroes. The Dental Clinic is only one item of an inclu- 
sive social service program. Many human ailments are 
traceable to defective teeth. There is a white lawyer, a 
justice of peace, or judge for every 718 white citizens. 
We seem to have one Negro lawyer, justice of peace, or 
judge for every 15,000 Negro citizens. There is one white 
music teacher for every 612 whites. We seem to have one 
Negro music teacher for every 17,500 Negroes. There is a 
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white school teacher for every 145 white—a Negro 
teacher for every 350 Negroes. I am not sure, at this 
time, that we have a single actuary among Negroes in this 
country. We seem to have one Certified Public Account- 
ant for every 200,000 Negroes. There is a white trained 
nurse for every 1,200 whites. We seem to have one Negro 
trained nurse for every 6,000 Negroes. There is one Negro 
public health nurse for every 100,000 Negroes. There is a 
Negro bank for every 162,162 Negroes. We have one 
Negro hospital for every 83,333 Negro citizens. There is 
a Negro church for every 266 Negroes. 


ADJUSTING THE COLORED MIGRANT FROM THE 
SOUTH TO LIFE IN A NORTHERN CITY 


By Rosert Exzy, 
Executive Secretary the Brooklyn Urban League. 


LTHOUGH not giving expression to their thoughts 
in so many words, nevertheless the burning desire 
that they and their children might have an abso- 

lutely equal chance for life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness unhampered by creed or color, that they, like other 
Americans, might be dealt with by constituted legal author- 
ity, that they might be free from mob violence, lynchings 
and burnings, which never solved any problems, has in the 
past ten years caused hundreds of Negroes in the South- 
land to turn their faces northward. 

Low wages was one of the chief causes of migration. 
The entrance of the Boll Weevil in the Southern States 
in the early nineties brought about an industrial revolu- 
tion in the South. The Negro depending upon the cotton 
crop, the foundation of a large part of the economic activ- 
ity of the South, was naturally affected by its failure. 

They had to make one of two choices: Either to increase 
their skill as farmers and by a diversification of crops to 
make a living under boll weevil conditions, or to accept the 
high wages and other advantages which industry was offer- 
ing in the North at or about the time of the United States’ 
entrance into the World War. 

Lack of credit facilities for Negro farmers, low wages for 
farm labor, poor housing conditions, both in cities and 
rural districts, bad working conditions, lack of educational 
facilities for their children, poor accommodation for Ne- 
groes while traveling, inequality in the enforcement of law 
and mob violence caused them to make the latter choice, 
and to cast their lot in a strange land. ; 

Generally they come from the rural districts, small towns 
in the South being decidedly rural in character, often illiter- 
ate and generally ignorant of customs and demands of city 
life. Most of them are accustomed to seasonal occupations, 
and find it difficult to appreciate the necessity of regular 
work and promptness in meeting obligations. They are for 
the most part untrained and not accustomed to giving high 
class service. 

These people often come with fear and suspicion. They 
have heard stories of fearful things and happenings in the 
“Great City.” The memory of unfair treatment and ex- 
ploitation in other sections is sometimes kept alive and in- 
tensified by employers who seek to take advantage of new 
comers. 

Although the majority of Negro migrants come North 
because of the bétter economic and community opportuni- 
ties, still they are not permitted to enter industry freely. 
The vast majority remain in the ranks of unskilled labor 
and in the fields of domestic service. 
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In the transition from South to North the Negro has 
‘been compelled to adjust himself to radically different con- 
ditions of work and life in the crowded Northern centers; 
these newcomers are handicapped as are the foreign immi- 
grants having, perhaps, the one advantage of speaking the 
same language. But although he has this advantage, still 
the door of opportunity is closed to him, while the for- 
.eigner forges ahead, leaving his brother of darker hue t> 
solve his problem as best he can. Too little is done by the 
.community to better his condition, and the burden of his 
success or failure in establishing himself. has rested largely 
.on his own weak shoulders. 

Lacking the training in industry, as well as the oppor- 
tunity, to insure success in the new environment, they are 
often under-nourished and lodged in congested and inde- 
.cent quarters that could not but interfere with their heaith 
and working efficiency. Low wages, long hours, and ex- 
posure, congestion and ignorance of hygiene ail sccount 
for the widespread existence of sickness. 

Social maladjustment inevitably follows a sudden move- 
ment of population, and one of the most deplorable phases 
of the migration of Negroes North is the increase of sick 
ness and death, pneumonia being one of the most preva 
lent diseases among them. 

The migrants in a large city must put up with housing 
congestion and overcrowding. They must of necessity turn 
to the poorer sections where rents are lowest, and even in 
such quarters, cramped and unsanitary as they are, the rents 
range from 50 to 70 per cent higher than that paid by 
white tenants for similar quarters. The housing situation 
continues acute. 

As a part of its program to counteract evil influences, 
the Brooklyn Urban League has included recreational facili- 
ties such as the use of public school buildings several eve- 
nings a week, for recreational purposes, and summer play- 
grounds. It is also making constant effort to enlarge the 
opportunities for summer camp work for young people. 

The Brooklyn Urban League’s program of social case 
work was begun in the Children’s Court where cases of 
delinquent boys and girls under 16 yeods of age were re- 
ferred in the hope that we might effect better adjustments. 
Numerous cases came direct from the parents themselves 
and various welfare agencies, while we feel a large portion 
of our most effective work is done in the handling of prov 
lem cases of boys and girls in the schools through our vis- 
iting teacher service. 

The protection of children from cruelty and neglect, the 
supervision of children placed in foster homes, work with 
unmarried mothers, the young women coming from the 
South and West Indies seeking employment, all come in 
for their share of individual service. Whether the problein 
is that of a small boy in need of a home, a difficult mala- 
justed girl who is not a defective, a husband and wife who 
cannot agree, a fatherless family with children who are not 
receiving proper care, a widow with a child who is not ab!-, 
to make ends meet, or an older man or woman with diffi- 


culties which their relatives fail to understand, we endeavor®™ _ 


to make the necessary adjustments. 


SOCIAL SERVICE NEEDS IN THE NORTH 


By J. H. Kerns, 
Executive Secretary, Milwaukee Urban League. 


NE of the most acute social service needs in the 
North is that of better housing facilities, that will 
be available for the thousands of newcomers who 

are gradually finding their way into Northern communities. 
The deplorable housing situation is very largely responsible 
for the high morbidity and mortality of the people who 
are compelled by circumstances to accept these accommo- 


. dations. 
That these dilapilated dwellings, unsanitary, uninviting, 


are incubators for disease germs is quite evident. In 1925 
Milwaukee experienced one of the greatest smallpox epi- 
demics in its history. The epidemic lasted four months, in 
which time 376 persons contracted smallpox and 86 died. 
The overcrowded and unsanitary distrcits of the lower 
Sixth Ward, where Negro residents for the majority, and 
the 13th Ward, where Poles predominate and live under 
practically the same condition, were the groups more seri- 
ously affected by the epidemic. 

Tuberculosis flourishes best in dark and damp rooms, 
the typhoid bacillus is conveyed through a polluted food 
supply, and venereal disease is spread by overcrowding. 
The effect of inadequate housing facilities, which we are 
holding up as one of the greatest social service needs of 
the North are quite evident. 

Juvenile delinquency, immorality and criminality are 
usually found where these conditions prevail. Awakening 
the community to its responsibility in these matters, and 
pointing out the dangers which may arise from such neglect 
is one of the first steps to be taken in securing relief. Let 
me use our experience in Milwaukee again. To rid the 
community of a number of the unsanitary living quarters, 
support was solicited by the Milwaukee Urban League from 
newspapers, which furnished photographers to picture some 
of the worst conditions and reporters to tabulate facts. The 
number of persons occupying the rooms were noted, rent 
paid for the accommodations, and the effect these condi- 
tions were having on health and morals were given wide 
publicity for a period of one week. The effect was whole- 
some in that various property owners offered houses at a 
lower rental—in three cases the apartments offered were 
not in sections inhabited largely by Negroes. The health 
authorities became more active in investigating some of the 
conditions which had been exposed. ei 

Another great social service need in the North, as per- 
tains to industry, is the inclusion of social-minded, sympa- 
thetic, tolerant social workers in handling cases of Negro 
workers. Co-operative Racial Labor Conferences have been 
methods to meet the need in some states. Advisory Com- 
mittees made up of representative Negro wage-earners 
with co-oprating white members have been used to advan- 
tage. Our own organization, organized to meet a number 
of social ills resulting from unemployment, and as a result 
of complaints of inefficiency and unreliability by employers, 
has been the means of increasing efficiency and improviag 
conditions generally. The inauguration of these co-opera- 
tive meetings, we feel, has been one of the chief reasons 
for Milwaukee's record as being one offf the most stable 
centers for Negro labor in 1926. ° 

Those deaths where Negroes rate highest, as tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, heart, and infant mortality, can be appreciably 
lowered by education, sanitation, medical care, and a fam- 
ily income which admits adequate food and housing. It is 
a lamentable fact that there are each year preventab!: 
deaths, preventable sicknesses preventable conditions of low 
physical and mental efficiency and preventable ignorance. 
Community efficiency is closely interwoven with commun- 
ity health. Negroes coming from the South to northern 
communities, often with a new freedom and a wider raage 
of opportunities, find that the steady and monotonous work 
of the northern industries has tended to weaken their vital: 
ity. They need health education. 


THE NORTHERN NEGRO FAMILY 


By EtHet McGHEE. 
Colored Worker for the Social Service Federation of 
Englewood, N. J. 


HE North with its larger measure of freedom, more 
educational advantages, greater legal protection, 
opportunities at least approximate equality, has not 
failed to make its impression on the Negro family life, 
which is really the foundation of what we are now and 
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what we shall ever be. For all of us, North and South, 
there remains much to be done in the refinement and de- 
velopment of wholesome, normal family life. It has been 
said that the normal home is an orderly, well organized, 
peaceful, harmonious center whose activities and atmosphere 
automatically influence the little child to use his energies 
constructively, a center where his individuality is respested 
and given a chance for expression, where he himself is re- 
spected, and given serious consideration. I wonder to what 
extent are we approaching the above goal of a normal 
home. 

Returning to the Negroes who have always live] North, 
my impression is that they are for the most pat rather 
easy-going types, willing to go thru life, touching neither 
the depths nor the heights, but soaring along the plain. 
Everything has been comparatively easy—the good wages 
for ordinary labor and domestic work, in addition to the 
favorable attitude toward these jobs, doubtless have a direct 
bearing on the lack of higher training on the part of these 
Northern Negroes. A great many of the children from 
these families who go through High School drift into do- 
mestic work just as those do who don't finish. Those stu- 
dents who do not desire to finish school will ask: ““What's 
the use? I can't get a better job anyway.” Naturally if 
the educational opportunities are not accepted, the stand- 
ards of living are not going to be as high as we would 
desire. The cost of living is so out of proportion with 
the earning capacity that the chances are that the father 
cannot earn enough to support the family adequately. 
This means that the mother must leave her home turing 
the day and help earn the bread. Consequently the chil- 
dren are left alone a great deal to study only when they 
desire. They stay out of school on the least provocation 
and entertain themselves by getting into petty mischief and 
perhaps even arriving in the juvenile courts. Without the 
proper food, home training, habits of study, and encourage- 
ment at home, these children begin to do poor work at 
school. Because his white teacher does not undetstand his 
background and does not know what his potential possi- 
bilities are, she thinks his case is hopeless, and he thinks so, 
too. As soon as he is old enough he leaves school and 


accepts a blind alley job, which pays well for the time 
being, but in the future he awakes to find himself not 
far from the point at which he started. He begins to 
realize that the road he travels does not lead to fame, b:t 
it is too late from his point of view, and hus life is one 
of regret and unhappiness. With such an individual as 
the nucleus of a potential family is there any wonder that 
we are-deviating from the standards of a normally inte- 
grated family? 

The Negroes who came North not so many years ago 
came with all the vib of pioneer gold searchers. Coming 
from the South, where their privileges were so restricted, 
to the North, where there were good public schools, oppor- 
tunities to earn fairly decent wages, with openings in the 
professional and business fields, they zealously started to 
work. In a comparatively short time they were no longer 
the laughing stock of the Northern Negro; they saved their 
money until they were able to make an initial payment on 
a home. Then began their success and the success of all 
Negroes, as his influence has reached those who never be- 
fore realized what could be done in education, in the fieid 
of business and in the professions. Naturally the Negro 
from the South is a home-loving individual, as he has had 
to rely almost wholly on this for his outlet and happiress. 
His chief danger is in over-emphasizing the economic de- 
velopment at the expense of cultural attainments. This 
group of people serves as an impetus to both the North- 
erner and the newcomer. He is by no means faultless, but 
it does seem that his very deprivations, forced by circum- 
stances, have given him a deep appreciation of opportun- 
ity and an indomitable will to make “a place for himself 
under the sun.” 

This type of Southern Negro has now lifted the standard 
of living of his own group, and has helped to pass this 
on to other Negroes, who, because- of a rather unrestricted 
life, have had no occasion to develop group consciousness 
and so have never been able to exert themselves effectively 
in civic and community affairs. Now in most Northern 
communities where there is an appreciable number of Ne- 
groes, their voices are heard on matters that are of inter- 
est to themselves and the community. They are building 
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their own churches (far too many) and supporting them. 
They have their own banks, insurances, professional and 
business offices. They have made themselves conspicuous 
by their success, and they are recognized as a positive force 
in the community life. 

The Negro who has recently come North is the iggest 
problem of all. His experience in the Southern rural dis- 
tricts by no means has equipped him to adjust readily him- 
self to his Northern environment. His earning czpacity 
is not sufficient to enable him to rent a home all to himself, 
hence he and several others, probably from his section of 
the South, live together. Here chaos and confusion reign 
supreme. The children barely have the essentials of life, 
to say nothing of the individual attention, respect for per- 
sonality, and cultural outlets that our children ought to be 
getting in the present stage of our family development, if 
we are ever to approach the standards of cultural and edu 
cational achievement which we so much desire. 

The school problem for this group is the gravest of all. 
The children are usually very much undergradec. They 
are too old for the grades in which they are egu'pped to 
work and, therefore, feel self-conscious and unhappy. 
Consequently they become so discouraged that they leave 
school as soon as they are old enough, and with this back- 
ground begin their lives in a blind alley job, where they 
are destined to stay for life and thus retard themselves and 
their race. This does not happen because they are not 
capable, but because of their deprivation in the South. 

Thus far the Northern schools have not been able to 
cope with this situation by offering the proper training for 
these children. While things look dark now in Northern 
communities, where there are a great many Negroes who 
recently came from the South, their coming here will inean 
much to the future development of the entire race. They 
are being exposed to sanitary conditions which are entirely 
new to them. They are coming in contact with people 
who have higher standards of living than their own, hence 
they will naturally absorb at least some of their ideas. 
They are more and more seeking the proper medical advice 
and here they also get hygienic information. ‘They seem 
eager to learn, and are very teachable. If they had re- 
mained in the rural South they would have been subjected 
to its lack of opportunity indefinitely. In about a decace 
from now the Negroes who came North this year will nave 
a remarkable positive change, and this is encourag.ng. 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE UPON THE TYPES OF 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS? 


By ANpREW J. ALLISON. 


Eexecutive Secretary, Work for Colored People, 
Hartford, Conn. 


HE placement worker who has to do with the em- 
ployment of men, witnesses no sadder sight than 
the procession of unemployed men, all exemplary 

in life, who have some general intelligence, respectable, 
honest, and yet who can get only menial work. The rea- 
son for this is that they have no definite knowledge, no 
specail experience. They can do “almost anything,” they 
say, which really means that they can do nothing. The 
worker of today who is in demand is he who knows how 
to do one thing better than most other men do it. Realiz- 
ing that individual efficiency is demanded by industry to- 
day and that everywhere there is greater intensity of effort 
means that we must improve on the type of our workers 
and that they must be vocationally secure. In other words, 


out of the jobs available, and we must make their numbcr 
ever increasingly large, the placement secretary must help 
the worker pick the right job. I wish to stress right here 
the point of vocational counsellors and to urge that if it 
is not possible to have them as part of our organizations 
that the organizations should keep in close touch with 
these advisors of our boys and girls. We should cieck up 
on the methods and system used in planning one's life 
study and work. Wrong advice or a misstep in the life 
of a boy or girl just entering high school may mcan the 
turning of success into failure. It is very hard for the vo- 
cational counsellor to be fair, unless he has most intimate 
knowledge of a boy or girl, and knows something of the 
present home conditions and has a fair knowledge of pre- 
vious family history in advising Negro boys and girls. If 
the counsellor happens not to be a Negro, he or she 
should welcome the advice of others, who could assist in 
giving information. I lay special emphasis here, because 
in the utlimate improvement of our workers, we must look 
at it as a long-time process and build upon the best we 
have, which, of course, are those of our young peop'e who 
have had the opportunity to secure the rudiments of a 
good, liberal education. 

Vocational training, therefore, is important, but the vo- 
cational counselling is more important. I have oftentimes 
admired the fellow who had some training, and waen he 
was offered work along another line, shook his head, and 
as much as said: “I will not be a misfit,” and with grit 
and determination succeeded in finding the occupation for 
which he was trained. 

Today in industries, trades, arts and professions none 
but the trained are sure of permanent employment. Thz2 
competition is so keen that even the trained have a hard 
time to keep ahead of their jobs. The unskilled, the inept, 
are being gradually pushed to the discard. Most of you 
can recall in some sections of the country where Negro 
workers had the monopoly on certain lines of employment, 
but nobody was interested in them nor they in their future, 
and they were gradually supplanted. I mention the bar- 
ber’s trade, the hotel waiters and coal drivers as common 
examples. To be sure, we have gained in variety of occu- 
pations, on the other hand we have lost in some of cur 
most basic opportunities. I maintain that we cannot afford 
to lose one point in our industrial security while forging 
ahead gradually along other lines. Oftentimes some of 
our college men have been criticized for using up their 
trained mental equipment on a Pullman car, but who 
knows that wtih the onward progress of affairs and keen 
competition in labor that in time it may not take a college 
diploma from any man, white or black, to hold down a 
Pullman job? The Pullman Company has realized this, 
and has set up training schools, introduced welfare work- 
ers and encouraged educational and social features on the 
job; but the Pullman Porter through leadership has even 
seen farther, and has demanded that in proportion to the 
improvement in quality of manpower and service that 
wages and respect from the employer be commensurate. 

The process of industrial elimination is not alone con- 
fined to the incapable and untrained, but a sure and un- 
kind fate awaits the capable worker who is trained for a 
vocation which does not fit him and who because of this 
fails to measure up to the qualified standard, and socner 
or later he will be dropped from the ranks; and the un- 
tried young person, no matter how ambitious or willing 
or how generally capable he or she is, finds greaz difficulty 
in securing employment and still greater in keeping it in 
any but the most menial occupation—occupations that offer 
no enhancement unless he or she has had some particular 
vocational advantages. 


aud 
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The winning manuscripts in the eight divisions of OP- 
PORTUNITY'S Third Literary Contest, as announced at 
the OPPORTUNITY dinner on May 7th, are as wollows: 

HOLSTEIN PRIZES 
THE SHORT STORY 

First and second prizes of $100 and $50 divided be- 
tween Game by Eugene Gordon of Boston, Mass., and 
The Flyer by Cecil Blue of Charlotte, N. C. 

For third place two awards of $25 each to Buzzards by 
Eugene Gordon, and to The Overcoat by John P. Davis of 
‘Cambridge. 

Judges in the Short Story section: Theodore Dreiser, 
Novelist; Wilbur Daniel Steele, Short Story Writer; Eric 
Walrond, Author and Journalist; Zona Gale, Novelist and 
Playwright; Irita Van Doren, Editor of Books of the 
New York Herald-Tribune and Harry Hansen, critic. 

POETRY 

In the general section first prize of $50 to When De 
Saints Go Ma'chin’ Home by Sterling A. Brown of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; second prize of $35 to Summer Matures 
by Helene Johnson of New York; third prize of $10 to 
The Resurrection by Jonathan H. Brooks of Lexington, 
Miss., and fourth prize of $5 to Sonnet To a Negro In 
Harlem by Helene Johnson. 

Honorable Mention to: 1. April Is On the Way by 
Alice Dunbar Nelson of Wilmington, Del. 2. Confes- 
sion by Donald Jeffrey Hayes of Atlantic City, N. J. 3. 
De Jail Blues Song by Waring Cuney of Boston. 4. A 
Garden Cycle by Arna Bontemps of New York and 
Youth by Frank Horne of Brooklyn. % Song Phantasy 
by Dutton Ferguson of Washington, D. C. and Revival 
by John F. Matheus of Institute, West Virginia. 6. Noc- 
turne of the Wharves by Arna Bontemps. 

In the Alexander Pushkin Section, the single award of 
$100 went to The Return by Arna Bontemps. 

Honorable Mention to: 1. I Thought It Was Tangiers 
by Langston Hughes of Lincoln, Pa. 2. The Dancer by 
Donald Jeffrey Hayes of Atlantic City, N. J. and A Tradi- 
tional Marching Song by Waring Cuney of Boston, Mass. 
3. Dinah Dreams by William H. A. Moore of Chicago, III. 

Judges in the Poetry Section: Joseph Auslander, Poet 
and Critic: William Stanley Braithwaite, Poet and Anthol- 
ogist; Carl Sandburg, Poet, Biographer and Critic; Maxwell 
Bodenheim, Poet and Novelist; Ridgely Torrence, Poet, 
Playwright, and Poetry Editor of The New Republic; and 
Countee Cullen, Poet, and assistant editor of OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 

ESSAYS. 

First prize of $50 Moving Pictures In An Old Song 
Shop by Ted (pseudonym, identity as yet unrevealed), 
second prize of $30 to On Race Equality by James H. 
Young of Philadelphia, Pa.; third prize of $10 divided 
between Concerning White People by Frank Horne of 
New York and The Plight of Certain Intellectuals by 
Sterling A. Brown of Jefferson City, Mo. 

Honorable Mention to: 1. Teaching Negro History in 
Schools by Willis Huggins of New York City. 2. When 
A Negro Sings by Brenda Moryck of Washington, D. C. 

Judges in the Essay Section: Henry Goddard Leach, 
Editor of The Forum; Benjamin Brawley, Author and 
Professor of English at Shaw University; Christopher 
Morley, Author and Columnist. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE SKETCHES 

First and second awards divided into two prizes of $25 
-each to Sasswood by Mrs. Shadd Jones of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Letters by Idabelle Yeiser of Philadelphia, Pa. The 
third prize of $10 was divided between I Am Initiated 
Into the Negro Race by Frank Horne of Brooklyn and 
Black by Nellie Bright of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Contest Awards 


Honorable Mention to: 1. What's In a Name? by Sid- 
ney Peterson of Brooklyn. 2. The Enchanted Garden 
by Ruth E. Bowles of Cincinnati, Ohio. 3. Battlefields 
by John Matheus of Institute, West Virginia. 

Judges in the Personal Experience Sketch Section: 
Mary White Ovington, Author; Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary of the National Urban League; and 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, Chairman of the National Urban 


League. 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


First prize of $50 for a composition of from two to 
six instruments to Sonata by Hall Johnson of New York; 
second prize of $25 to Memories of Dixieland by Mrs. 
Florence Price of Little Rock, Arkansas; a prize of $50 
for a vocal composition for solo to Fiyer by Hall Johnson 
of New York; a prize of $50 for vocal composition for 
chcrus to Banjo Dance by Hall Johnson of New York. 
The prize of $35 for a piano composition in smaller form 
was divided between Concert Fugue by Andrades Lind- 
say of Brooklyn, New York and Intermezzo by Tourgee 
Du Bose of Talladega, Alabama. 

For the arrangement of Negro Spirituals and folk 
songs, the first prize of $40 went to All I Want by J. 
Bruce. A second award of 15 was given Nobody Knows 
De — I've Seen by Ernest E. Peace of Washington, 
¢. 

Judges in the Music Section: William Grant Still, Com- 
poser; Olga Samaroff, Pianist and Music Critic, and Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Music Lecturer, Author and Composer. 


PICTORIAL AWARDS 


A first award of $75 to a-drawing by Aaron Douglas 
of New York City; two second awards of $25 each to 
November by Allan Freelon of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Reservoir Road by Antonio Jarvis of St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. 

Honorable Mention to entries by Allan Freelon, Aaron 
Douglas and Richard Bruce. 

Judges in the Art Section: Winold Reiss, Artist; Dr. 
Alain Locke, Author and Art Collector, and Miss Grace 
Hatheway, Art Editor of The Survey. 


PLAYS 


First prize of $60 to Plumes by Georgia Douglas John- 
son of Washington, D. C.; second prize of $25 to The 
Hunch by Eulalie Spence of Brooklyn, New York; third 
prize, of $15 divided between Four Eleven by William Jack- 
son of Montclair, New Jersey, and The Starter by Eulalie 
Spence. 

Honorable Mention to Bleeding Hearts by Randolph 
Edmonds of Baltimore, Md. 

Judges in the Play Section: Paul Green, Playwright and 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of North Caro- 
lina; Lula Vollmer, Playwright; Edith Isaacs, Editor of 
Theatre Arts Monthly and Paul Robeson, Actor and Con- 
cert Artist. 

SPECIAL BUCKNER AWARDS 


Through the generosity of George W. Buckner of St. 
Louis, Mo., Opportunity has been enabled to offer five 
prizes of ten dollars each to entries that showed con- 
spicuous promise. The awards are as follows: 1. To 
Blanche Taylor Dickinson of Sewickley, Pa. for her poem 
A Sonnet and A Rondeau. 2. To Dorothy West of New 
York City for her story An Unimportant Man. 3. To 
Emily May Harper of Nashville, Tenn. for her story Ma 
Kilpatrick, Boss. 4. To Frank Horne of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for his essay Concerning White People. 5. To Sterling 
A. Brown of Jefferson City, Mo. for his essay The Plight 
of Certain Intellectuals. 
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MONG the past month's items of interest to which 
we wish to draw the attention of readers of this 
column are the following: Boni and Liveright have 

finally brought out a new edition of Jean Toomer’s Cane, 
so that a book containing some of the most colorful writ- 
ing by a race author is now accessible to those who were 
not quick enough to see its value on its initial publication. 
Current History for May, carries an interesting and well 
done article by Cleveland G. Allen on “The Contribution 
to Music by American Negroes”. Arthur Huff Fauset of 
Philadelphia is to emerge as a full-fledged author this 
spring wtih the publication of his book, For Freedom,’ un- 
der the imprint of the Franklin Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia. For Freedom is a connected series of Negro 
biographies from the bringing over of the Negro to Amer- 
ica down to the present time. It is especially adapted for 
use in the public schools. Among the figures treated are: 
Phyllis Wheatley, Crispus Attucks, Frederick Douglas, 
Booker T. Washington, W. E. B. Du Bois, Alain Locke, 
and the New Negro group. Also largely through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Fauset, Philadelphia's young Negro group 
has launched its first literary bark dubbed Black Opals. 
They plan to make it a quarterly. The first issue contains 
some highly commendable material, especially two poems, 
Longing by Nellie R. Bright, and Goal by Mae V. Cow- 
dery. The Black Opals venture is one which we should 
like to see sweep the country as the Little Theatre move- 
ment has done. In the American Monthly for 
March, Wallace Thurman has an article Harlem sub-cap- 
tioned “A Vivid Word Picture of the World's Greatest 
Negro City.” Vivid it is, and riotous with that sharp 
staccato writing affected by so many modern young writers. 
But the impression it would give us of Harlem, did we not 
know our own habitat better, would be one of human 
checkers automatically moving on a huge crazy-quilt and 
getting nowhere at all. Witness a typical paragraph: 
“Poor hall Johnnies in front of the Renaissance Casino 
watching eagerly for unescorted women to follow through 
the door. A pregnant woman from Jamaica runs the 
gauntlet. She wants to see the basket ball game and 
watch the dancers. Harlem fire has hardened her. A 
West Indian with a wart on his nose, a misfit top coat 
obscuring his little form, and an ill-used cane on his arm, 
flaunts his sartorial inelegance. People laugh and move on, 
Monkey-chaser. Harlem is the city of refuge and Seventh 
Avenue is freedman’s lane.” The May Midland, one of 


‘the most consistently fine little magazines that we have 


come across, has in an article on The Harlem Poets, by 
Frank Luther Mott, some very sane, but debatable, re- 
marks on that ever-recurring query as to what the Negro 
should write about. Mr. Mott says: “. . . the resent- 
ment of intelligent Negroes against a morbid and conde- 
scending interest in the productions of Negro artists and 
musicians and writers, which is based chiefly upon a senti- 
mental concern with the “Negro problem’ is natural and 
justifiable enough. But it is possible to carry this feeling 
too far, The Negro has materials at his fingers’ ends 
which the white man does not possess, or at least possesses 
less perfectly. The extraordinary endowment of rich, full- 
bodied emotion; a certain fearlessness in the face of the 
primitive; a sympathetic understanding of the facts and 
circumstances of modern Negro life in’ America—these 
things are a heritage which would be too cheaply sold for 
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the white man’s mess of literary pottage. It is bad coun- 
sel to advise the Negro to refrain from anything that 
smacks of propaganda, to threw away Negro dialect, to 
abandon the materials of Negro life—in short, to forget 
he is a Negro. Abject imitation is the worst of literary 
sins; and for the Negro to be contemptuous of his own 
materials and his own endowment is a sin not only against 
literature but against his race and against himself. Of 
course, a writer has the privilege of writing about anything 
that interests him, but he ought to be interested in the 
things which, luckily, he stands possessed of here and now. 
For Negro writers to throw those things away would be 
as bad as throwing away the old spirituals; they are pre- 
cious, for racy autochthonous values are not common any 
more in America.” In that excerpt it seems to us that Mr. 
Mott is concerned more with preservation than creation. 
And to that extent we agree with him. Only at his dic- 
tum that an author ought, by virture of birth or any other 
circumstance, be interested solely in any particular thing 
do we utter protest. The mind of man has always ridden 
a capricious wandering nag, that just will not stay reined 
into a beaten path. Dante's took him catapulting down 
into the great circles of hell; Browning, for all his English 
love, found himself galloping into Italy for his dramatic 
narratives and his magnus opus; Shakespeare went by 
many a devious route and bypath, and many present-day 
writers are constantly straying into foreign fields and liter- 
ary dream lands. The press has been lavish with plaudits 
for Du Bose Heyward’s Porgy, Julia Peterkin’s Green 
Thursday and Black April, and Carl Van Vechten's Nig- 
ger Heaven.. Few have resented or bewailed their treat- 
ment of the lives of Negroes; rather has the material, to a 
large extent, been responsible for the praise. Let us not 
then be stricken into such dire lamentation when the Negro 
writer goes excursioning. Let the test be how much of a 
pleasant day he himself has had, and how much he has 
been enabled to impart to us. Incidentally in the May 
issue (which is the first issue) of the Home Mission College 
Review which he edits, Benjamin Brawley goes off on a 
fine scholarly picnic in his article,-“‘Is ‘The Ancient Mari- 
ner’ Allegorical?” 

Two recent books totally dissimilar in style that we find 
ourselves linking together are Latter Day Symphony (AL 
fred A. Knopf, publisher) by Romer Wilson and Ninth 
Avenue, (Boni and Liveright) by Maxwell Bodenheim 
The point of parity between the two is that each rep- 
resents a treatment both unusual and audacious of the 
much-mooted color question. In language that is at once 
economical and distinguished Miss Wilson vividly de- 
scribes two n‘zhts in the lives of a group of highly 
sophisticated denizens of Mayfair in England. The two 
main characters are a brillant young Englishman and an 
American Negro who, mirabile dictu, is a person of fine 
sensibility, poise and language. These two, like many 
others of less importance in the story, are in love with 
a beautiful English woman whom neither can _ possess 
although it is the young Englishman she loves instead 
of the magnate to whom she gives her aliegiance. Lind- 
say Jackson, the Negro suitor in speaking of her says, “It 
kind of hurts me to think of her, Mr. Russell. If I were 
not colored, I should give myself a chance with her datk 
eyes, and take my answer when it came to me. I would 
lose a vety great deal for the melancholy privilege of los- 
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ing her. I would lose all I have.” And (says Miss 
Romer) “Stephen (the Englishman) looked at Lindsay 
Jackson. He saw nothing whatever in him but the light 
coffee shade of his complexion, that would make him 
come amiss with Mary Linton. In open class, Stephen 
knew he himself fell a long way short of Jackson's stand- 
ard, both as an Adonis, an artist—and a gentleman. But 
—some people would have put Jackson in the Zoo on 
trust that monkeys and colored men were nearly re- 

Knowing the author of Ninth Avenue primarily as a 
poet, we miss the poet's touch in this novel. There is, 
to be sure, enough arid to spare of the Bodenheim deft 
acerbity. But one does expect a poet to handle words 
with some degree of care. The amazing part of this 
story of an ambitious lower class white girl, hampered by 
a coarse family that does not understand her and does 
not care to, is that she finally hopes of her own volition 
to find her happiness by marrying a Negro. To be sure 
he is fair enough to pass, but before he revealed his racial 
kinship to her, Blanche said in no uncertain tones, “I 
don’t want to be narrow-minded, but I don’t see how they 
can love each cther—they must be lying to themselves. 
The races just weren't meant to have physical relations 
with each other. There's something, something in their 
flesh and blood that stands between, like . like a warn- 
ing signal. That's it.” 

But “As she spoke, though, she had the sensation of 
uttering sentences which she had borrowed from books 
and other people, and which did not decisively express 
her opinions.” 

Both Latter Day Symphony and Ninth Avenue are well 
worth reading. 

Even though we deplore general conditions in the South, 
there are a few things for which we can be grateful. 
On of those oases in that barren land is North Carolina 
University at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Linked up 
with it is Paul Green and In Abraham's Bosom, and The 
Carolina Magazine whose next issue will establish the 
precedent of a white Southern magazine being given 
over to an issue of work by Negro writers. Recently 
during the Institute of Human Relations week, James 
Weldon Johnson lectured and held seminar courses at the 
University for a week. Exemplary of a changing South- 
ern attitude is the following editorial from The Tar Heel, 
the University’s official student paper: “Half a century 
ago an humble slave was janitor to North Carolina's 
State University students. His work was mean; his duties 
were lowly—for he was a janitor. And when George 
Moses Horton was not sweating to do the will of his 
young masters (many of whom he attended during ill- 
nesses due to both legitimate causes and unlawful wild- 
ness), he was their bard. He composed, at the behest of 
amorous students, many limericks and poems which won 
the favor of Southern sweethearts. Modern college stu- 
dents are astounded to learn that this bonded Negro com- 
posed excellent poems before he learnd to write. He was 
an author of short stories widely published and eagerly 
read. His literary talent won for him the admiration of 
Dr. Caldwell, Dr. Battle and Horace Greely, who printed 
some of his verse. 

“Today the local scene is remarkably changed. George 
Horton no longer writes. But a national leader of his 
emancipated race, James Weldon Johnson, only a few 


weeks ago stood in dignity before white students, sat be- 
hind the professor's august desk, and read to them the 
poems of the slave Horton. Instead of a menial dormitory 
janitor, we now have before us a polished doctor of let- 
ters, a nationally recognized artist. Horton's posture was 
that of the bended knee. James Weldon Johnson has 
come with the majesty of an exalted leader. 

“This is no lavish tribute to the liberality of our native 
state. The writer comes from a state where officers of the 
law are more successful in the apprehension of Sunday 
golfers than Negro-lynchers. But when he observes that 
‘Southern hospitality’ and ‘Southern chivalry, once our 
chief virtues, have become relics of a moribund civiliza 
tion—when he sees, as every one must, the pall of in- 
tolerance so nearly—he feels a huzzah should be raised 
to the glory of a liberal North Carolina. Your state unt 
versity has acted her motto—Lux et libertas.” 

Without in the least deprecating the beauty of Negro 
spirituals or the undeniable fact that Negro singers do 
them, as it were, to the manner born, we have always re- 
sented the natural inclination of most white people to de- 
mand spirituals the moment it is known that a Negro is 
about to sing. So often the request has seemed to savor 
of the feeling that we could do this and this alone. It 
seems to me at this late date that spirituals are a matter 
of interpretation, as any other music is, and an open field 
for any competitor. It follows, of course, that we hold 
this same view about Negro singers and all other forms of 
music. Therefore we find the following excerpt from Bur- 
ris Jenkins’ column “The Drift of the Day” in the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Journal more than passingly interesting: 
“Recently I made a talk at the Negro High School in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and as always on such occasions I 
demanded that they pay me by singing for me. Some six 
or eight hundred students overpaid me. They first sang 
a folk tune, dating from before the Civii War, that I had 
never heard, with the refrain “Way down by the river- 
side." Then they sang The Miserere from Trovatore bet- 
ter than I had ever heard it sung on any stage by anybody. 
The sopranos, singing their part alone, went clear through 
me with their plaintive melody; then when the tenors and 
basses joined in, dividing on the parts in delicate harmony, 
the music fairly raised the little hair I've got left on my 
head. I never hope to hear that music sung so well again 
this side of the heavenly choir.” 


The list of the twelve most popular reserve books for 
the Harlem Branch library for the past month is as fol- 
lows: 

Fiction 

Lewis: Elmer Gantry 36 

Van Vechten: Nigger Heaven 32 

Dreiser: American Tragedy 31 

Erskine: Private Life of Helen of Troy 18 

Peterkin: Black April 15 

Erskine: Galahad 11 

Deeping: Sorrell and Son 9 

Non-fiction 

Durant: Story of Philosophy 21 

Vanderlook: Tom-Tom 11 

Dorsey: Why we behave like Human Beings 10 

Ripley: Main Street and Wall Street 4 

Browne: This Believing World 4 

Countee Cullen. 
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O Down Death—a poem-sermon by James Weldon 

Johnson, is given two pages in the April issue of The 
American Mercury this poem is one of a collec- 
tion that appears in a volume entitled God's Trom- 
bones that is now off the press. Although these 
poem-sermons are written:in the manner of the natural 
ebullitions that arose from the souls of Negro preachers 
during slavery times, Mr. Johnson does not use dialect in 
them. He very ably defends this in the preface to the 
volume as follows: 

“At first thought, Negro dialect would appear to 
be the precise medium for these old-time sermons; how- 
ever, as the reader will see, the poems are not written 
in dialect. My reason for not using the dialect is 
double. First, although the dialect is the exact in- 
strument for voicing certain traditional phases of Negro 
life, it is, and perhaps by that very exactness, a quite 
limited instrument. Indeed, it is an instrument with 
but two full stops, pathos and humor. [his limita- 
tion is not due to any defect of the dialect as dialect, 
but to the mold of convention in which Negro dialect 
in the United States has been set, to the fixing effects 
of its long association with the Negro only as a 
happy-go-lucky or a forlorn figure. The sec- 
ond part of my reason for not writing these roems 
in dialect is the weightier. The old-time Negro 
preachers, though they actually used dialect in their 
ordinary intercourse, stepped out from its narrow con- 
fines when they preached. They were all saturated 
with the sublime phraseology of the Hebrew prophets 
and steeped in the idioms of King James English, so 
when they preached and warmed to their work they 
spoke another language, a language far removed from 
traditional Negro dialect. It was really a fusion of 
Negro idioms with Bible English; and in this thcre 
may have been, after all, some kinship with the innate 
grandiloquence of their old African tongues. To 
place in the mouths of the talented old-time preachers 
a language that is a literary imitation of Mississippi 
cotton-field dialect is sheer burlesque.” 


This preface is not only important because cf its direct 
bearing on the poetry that Mr. Johnson, himse'i, has writ- 
ten, but it is a very timely commentary on all attempts at 
doing justice to Negro dialects most white writers 
coin a set, invariable speech that in no way resembles the 
soft, fluid, ever-changing talk of the Negroes themselves. 

. The poem that appears in The American Mercury 
is strangely beautiful may we be allowed the in- 
dulgence of quoting one stanza that we think is particu- 
larly lovely? 


And Death heard the summons, 

And he leaped on his fastest horse, 

Pale as a sheet in the moonlight. 

Up the golden street Death galloped, 

And the hoofs of his horse struck fire from the gold, 
But they didn’t make no sound. 

Up Death rode to the great, white throne, 

And waited for God's command. 


. .. the Viking Press is going to bring out a new 
edition of Fifty Years and Other Poems by James Weldon 
Johnson . . . . This, together with the Fall appearance 
of The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man in The 


Blue Jade Library, will bring about the very happy con- 
dition of having all Mr. Johnson’s works again in print. 
Nella Imes has written a novel called Quick Sands 
which is to be published by Knopf under her own name, 
Nella Larsen . . in the words of one of the contem- 
porary white novelists, “It’s pretty darned marvelous!” 
. Dr. Rudolph Fisher has half finished his novel and 
has a contract with Knopf for it when it is finished. 
Knopf has been very sympatheticly inclined towards Negro 
authors; anent—The Weary Blues, Fine Clothes To the 
Jew, Fire in the Flint, Flight and now Nella Imes, Ru- 
dolph Fisher and James Weldon Johnson. I understand 
that Harper and Bros. has accepted a novel by Claude 
McKay. 

From San Francisco, California comes a charming note 
written us by Julian E. Bagley in which he encloses a 
clipping from the San Francisco Daily News... . in 
unqualified praise Arthur S$. Garbett says:—of the first 
J. Rosamond Johnson-Taylor Gordon recital of Negro 
spirituals :— 

The sheer beauty of the music carries him (John- 
son) along, and the magical blend of humor and 
pathos in these works has in him an ideal inter- 
preter, and in Taylor Gordon he himself has an ideal 
disciple. A sort of ecstacy drives these artists, and it 
rings true. The homely words often achieve a divine 
yet sophisticated symbolism to which the simple melo- 
dies add a mystic touch. The hushed voices in “Same 
Train” crooned pianissimo make the song expressive 
of a universal futility that transcends racial limits. 
And in “Roll the Old Chariot Along” again, we were 
made to feel the deep inner meaning latent in the 


words. And so it was in all they did. 


: . in Child Life for February Henry Purmort Eames, 
L.L.B., writes an article on Music of the Black Folk in 
which he says:— 

The Negro sang in a peculiarly fascinating har- 
mony—not the harmony taught in books but harmony 
taught by their own hearts. Not a note or a word 
was written down, and many a song was composed 
on the spur of the moment when great joy or deep 
sorrow inspired the singer. 


I find this a simple and beautiful legend to be instilled 
in the young mind... . Henry Eames is a Doctor of 
Music, a composer, a piano-lecturer, recitalist, teacher of 
piano and lecturer at the American Conservatory of Music 
in Chicago, and President of the Society of American 
Musicians. Speaking of educating the youth Roy L. 
French has written a text-book entitled Recent Poetry for 
High Schools in which he quotes poems by Negroes 
without stating the fact that they are Negroes ... . it 
seems that he is concerned solely with the idea of their 
being poets regardless of race or color . . he says that 
James Weldon Johnson's Creation is the finest religious 
poem that has been written in America. 

Porter Grainger has set one of Langston Hughes’ blues 
to music and it is to be recorded on the New Brunswick 

Which reminds us that we have not kept our travelogue 
up to date .. . Zora Neal Hurston is now in Florida 


doing some research work for Dr. Boaz of Columbia Uni- 
versity .. 


. Du Bose Heyward, author of Porgy is now 
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in Europe where he is to complete his new book entitled 
Mamba’s Daughter . . . Frank Horne is still in Georgia 

. and Langston Hughes is going South this summer .. . 
I believe he has some sort of romantic idea about sailing 
down the Mississippi River—that ought to bring forth some 
new poems full of the chugging rhythm of the old steam- 
boat. 

Helene Johnson's poem, Bottled, appeared in the May 
issue of Vanity Fair ... The Carolina Magazine, the 
oficial organ of North, Carolina University, is to appear 
as a Negro number in its next issue . . . one cannot help 
marveling at the fine liberality of thought this school ex- 
hibits. 7 

Charles Cecil Cohen gave a piano recital in Washing- 
ton on March thirty-first . . . his program was well-bal- 


anced and splendidly rendered to a very appreciative au- 
dience . . . 

Arthur Ficke writes to Carl Van Vechten about Fine 
Clothes To the Jew, Langston Hughes's new book of 
poems and says:— 

Langston Hughes, whose earlier poems had such 
great promise, here fulfills every vestige of that 


Second Growth 


By Epwin L. PETERSON 


Her face is like cut-over land 

Hard cut by sorrow and the hand 

Of circumstance that felled her dreams. 
(Cut-over land had glinting streams 

Long ago, before it died 

With a spear sunk deep in its naked side.) 
For eyes, two swamps so dull and deep 
Nothing could ever make them weep. 
Never does her stunted brain 


Recognize but hurt or pain. 
Her face is like the land that’s left, 
Of all but violence bereft. 


E. Franklin Frazier, formerly the director of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work, writes on the “Pathology of 
Race Prejudice” in the June issue of the Forum. 

J. R. E. Lee is the president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Claude McKay, hitherto known primarily as a poet, is soon 
to have a novel out by Harper & Brothers. 

Jesse O. Thomas is the southern field secretary of the 
National Urban League. 

George Leonard Allen, Lewis Alexander, and Edward Sil- 

vera are promising young Negro poets. 


“@Mho’s “Who 


promise. He is a great artist; he never yields to the 
obvious temptation to comment on his themes, but 
produces the theme, stark and stripped, for the reader 
to feel and vibrate to. Wéith a devastatingly ironic 
sense of the possible comic quality of some of his 
material, he accepts that limitation and writes poetry 
that is usually as beautiful as it is tragic . . . Hughes 
stands at the other pole from the clever verse-writer. 
His technical cleverness is enormous; yet he does not 
exploit it. He knows—only too well—that poetry is 
the result of some catastrophic agony of the spirit— 
and he seems rarely to write from any more trivial 
level of experience. 


. the mention of Carl Van Vechten reminds us that 
Paul Morand is to write the preface to the French edi- 
tion of Nigger Heaven . .. Morand is the author of 
Open All Night and several other modern novels in 
French. 

And so another moon has passed and the world do 
move ... 

Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 


CA) reamers 


By J. ALPHEUS BUTLER. 


Darktown folk 
Do dream. 


They sit in the front parlor 
And talk. 

Sometimes 

About cotton 

Or the new Ford 

Or the new kid 

Come to town; 

Or Jim Jones’ boy 

At college. 

But at other times 


They just sit 
And say nothing at all. 


Langston Hughes’ latest book of poems is Fine Clothes to 
the Jew. 

Abel Meeropol is a frequent contributor to OPPORTUN- 
ITY 


Edwin L. Peterson is a student at the University of Pitts- 


urgh. 

J. Alpheus Butler is at present recovering from an illness 
and writing in Tampa, Florida. 

Leonard Darvin is a poet of Baltimore, Md. 

Lucia Trent, author of Dawn Stars is a well known poet 
and one of the editors of Contemporary Verse. 
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cA Leople’s “Gribute * 


By M. Benpor 


Jews have always had cause to complain about their 
enemies, for Anti-Semites are lacking nowhere in the 
world. In every city they are to be found making Jewish 
life miserable. But we seldom hear that Jews praise or 
extend thanks to a non-Jew who is a friend of the race. 
There is no doubt that Jews always have some friends 
among non-Jews, because if all non-Jews were Jewish 
enemies it would be impossible for Jews to live anywhere 
in the world. The fact is that there are Christians, who 
are friends of Jews little and seldom spoken of and written 
about. It is so, possibly, because friendship is a healthy 
and normal phenomenon, while hatred is an abnormal 
state. And even as people look around more at sick 
people than at healthy ones, so do we notice our enemies 
more than we do our friends. 

Last week there passed away in Boston a Negro, sixty- 
three years of age, who through his knowledge and in- 
telligence and kind human heart helped tens and hun- 
dreds of intelligent Jews to get on their feet. Many Jew- 
ish doctors, lawyers, engineers and men of other profes- 
sions have reached their success through, or owe a large 
part of that success, to this Negro. Some successful Jew- 
ish graduates of Boston colleges are not slow to admit that 
they owe their complete success to this colored Reference 
Librarian. 

The West End is the center of the Jewish population 
of Boston, just as the East side is the center of the Jew- 
ish population of New York,—and even though now the 
Jewish peopie are moving to Roxbury, Dorchester and 
other points, the West End is still the Jewish center. 
There are located the offices of the Jewish newspapers, 
the Jewish bookstores, and there most of the Jewish meet- 
ings and lectures are held. In the heart of the West 
End, on Cambridge Street, stands the largest Branch of 
the Boston Public Library. The Jewish youth of the West 
End, from public school children to college students, spend 
most of their time in the West End Branch. There they 
had a friend and teacher, who was ready at any time to 
give advice, to help solve a mathematical problem, or to 
assist in Latin translation or grammar, and in many other 
difficulties that high school and college students meet. 

This friend was the Reference Librarian, George W. 
Forbes, a Negro who passed away last week. George W. 
Forbes was one of the first Negroes to acquire a college 
education, and was one of the most intelligent Negroes 
in America. He was born in Shannon, Miss. In the town 
of Wilbeforce, Ohio, he spent his youth and prepared 
for college, and in 1892 thirty-five years ago he was 
graduated from Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. where 
he was a college mate of President Coolidge. The first 
few years after graduation he wrote for Boston newspa- 
pers. Then he obtained a position in the Boston Public 
Library, and became Reference Librarian of the West 
End Branch where he worked until the last days of his 
life.. He was an authority on English and Latin and 
familiar with all the books of the library. Mr. Forbes 
accomplished during his life a great deal for his race, al- 
ways living among them in the South End of Boston. He 
was for a time editor of the Negro newspaper The 
Courant and also of The Guardian, another Negro jour- 
nal. Before his death he concluded a work on The His- 
tory of the Black Men in the Life of the Republic. He 
also wrote and published many poems. 

Most of his life was spent in the West End Branch of 


Special Boston correspondent to the Jewish Daily Forward 


the Boston Public Library with the Jewish people. In the 
32 years that he worked in the Library he never missed 
an evening nor a Sunday on account of illness. Every 
evening and every Sunday when the school children and 
students came to the Library to study their lessons, it be- 
came a beehive. Mr. Forbes would run from one table 
to another, then to the balcony to the Children’s Room, 
then to the large reading room for adults. For one he 
found a book, another he showed how to solve a problem 
in algebra or geometry. To one he gave the meaning of 
a word, to another advice, and all with a smile, a cheer- 
ful word, or a hearty laugh. Many times a college or 
high school student wrestled with a certain subject. To 
whom should he go? Of course to Mr. Forbes, and Mr. 
Forbes gave him advice, assisted and encouraged him, so 
that the student who came into the Library with a troubled 
heart and in despair, went out realizing and seeing a way 
to overcome the difficulty. Here is one example of his 
assistance and its far-reaching results. Several months ago 
a famous Jewish engineer came to Boston from the West 
where he is now a very successful bridge engineer. He 
called at the West End Library expressly to see Mr. 
Forbes, and he reminded him that twenty-five years ago 
he was a student in Boston and used to study his lessons 
in the West End Branch Library. “All these years that 
I have been an engineer in the West,” he said, “I car- 
ried on my conscience the resolve to come to Boston some 
day and thank you for the assistance which you gave 
me when I was a student. There were moments when 
I felt like leaving college on account of difficulties, but 
you helped me out in passing my examinations.” Of 
course Mr. Forbes did not recognize the student of 
twenty-five years ago. In the past twenty-five years, hun- 
dreds of other students passed through the West End 
Library, but he was proud, however, of the fact that this 
successful Jewish engineer should come to Boston from 
the far West especially to thank him for the favors and 
assistance that he had given him. 

Whenever Mr. Forbes passed the streets of Roxbury 
and Dorchester, he would be stopped by Jewish young 
men who were brought up in the West End. Many 
Jewish doctors passing by in their automobiles would stop 
and greet him and talk of happenings of their college 
days. 

Especially great was his love for children. He used to 
radiate with joy the couple of hours he spent in the bal- 
cony in the children’s room; and all the children loved 
and admired him. A question that a child did not dare 
ask the teacher in school, he asked Mr. Forbes in the 
Library. Mr. Forbes would answer and explain with a 
smile and in a friendly way, and not as the nervous, cross 
teacher at school would. The day when the children 
came to the Library and found that he had died they 
felt that they had lost a true friend. It was not long 
before a delegation of children came to the Supervisor 
of the West End Library, Miss Fanny Goldstein, and gave 
her a sum of money which the students had collected of 
their own volition to buy flowers for Mr. Forbes’ funeral. 

In the West End there are also a great many “Profes- 
sional tramps,” poor, lonesome, unemployed men who 
spend almost all day in the Library reading the papers, 
magazine, and sometimes a book. These lonesome wrecked 
humans all have enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Forbes. 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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At the National Conference of Social Work held in Des 
Moines, Iowa from May 11 to May 18, 1927, Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the National Urban 
League was reelected fcr three years asa member of the 
Executive Board of the Conference. Attending the Con- 
ference were fifty colored delegates. fromi.thirty cities. The 
leading hotels of Des Moines were thrown open to all. 
Some of the colored delegates in. attendance were Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, Charles S. Johnson, T. Arnold Hill, James 
H. Hubert and Robert J. Elzy from New York; William 
R. Conners from Cleveland; Benjamin Tanner Johnson 
from Canton, Ohio; Nimrod B. Allen and J. A. Shaw 
from Columbus, Ohio; James H. Robinson from Cincin- 
nati; Dixie Brooks from Chicago; Thyra Edwards from 
Garey; Andre Truehart McCullough, Ethel Ray and Lula 
Maxwell from Minneapolis; §. B. Danley and Eva Monroe 
from Springfield, Ill.; Maurice Moss from Baltimore; John 
T. Clark, Leona Evans, Mae Cox, and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. V. Kelly from St. Louis; Mary L. Rhone from 
Omaha; T. A. Lewis, Mrs. Dibble and Mrs. Bruce from 
Kansas City; Gordon Kitchen from Des Moines; and Jesse 
O. Thomas and E. Franklin Frazier from Atlanta. 

Colored delegates who took part on the Conference 
program included: Maurice Moss, Charles S. Johnson, 
Eugene Kinckle Jones and E. Franklin Frazier. 

During the Conference a special conference was held 
to discuss means of relief for the flooded district of the 
country. Negro and white social work executives and 
prominent social workers from forty cities voted to offer 
services of trained social workers, through the National 
Urban League, to the Red Cross for organizing Negro 
flood sufferers for relief and for family rehabilitation. It 
was decided that T. Arnold Hill and Jesse O. Thomas 
cover the flood area for necessary immediate facts regard- 
ing the sufferers’ needs. 


For the first time in the history of its organization, a 
Negro law student has been elected to Coif, the national 
honorary law fraternity. He is Leon Andrew Ransom, 
a graduate of Zanesville High School and Wilberforce 
University, and at present a student at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. His scholarship record is reported the best ever 
made by a law student at Ohio State. 


In Fresno, California, eighteen city pastors, members 
of the Fresno Ministerial Union, engaged in the unique 
experience of exchanging pulpits without giving their 
congregations any advance notice as to who their speakers 
would be. The exchange was made between pastors of 
colored, white and Japanese congregations. 


Roland Hayes recently purchased six hundred acres of 
land in Calhoun County, Georgia, on which he intends to 
erect a school in commemoration of his deceased mother. 
His object is to found a school where the ideals of his 
mother can be passed on to coming generations. 


Unique in the history of Boston University is the elec- 
tion of a Negro student, Edward P. Simms, to the 
presidency of the Sophomore Class of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Religious Education and Social Service. 


Frankfort, Ky.—Sheriff P. R. Brown of Graves Coun- 
ty, who in 1926 saved a Negro from mob violence at 
Mayfield, Ky., has been awarded a medal by the South- 
ern Interracial Commission. The award was the first of 
its kind to be made in Kentucky, and Governor Fields, in 
sending the medal to Brown in behalf of the Commission, 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


congratulated him upon the “splendid service” he had 
rendered his state and nation. 


“Pinky,” the slave girl who at the age of nine years 
was auctioned off into freedom by Henry Ward Beecher 
when he was pastor of the Plymouth Congregational 
Ciurch in Brooklyn, returned to take part in the eightieth 
anniversary of that church held under the auspices of its 
new pastor, Rev. Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, former president 
of Howard University. “Pinky” who is now Mrs. James 
Hunt, wife of a prosperous lawyer in Washington related 
her memories of the occasion when, under the spell of 
Beecher’s indignant sermon against slavery, men and wom- 
en threw money and jewelry into the collection plate to 
purchase her freedom. 


Urban League Reports On Industry for April 
Bulletin No. 14 of the Industrial Relations Department 
of the National Urban League summarizes employment 
conditions as follows: 


Employment conditions showed considerable improve- 
ment over what they were the previous month. This is 
particularly, true of the iron and steel industry, the build- 
ing trades, shipping, out door activities, road building and 
even the textile industry. Predictions for the spring and 
summer, based upon signs of improvement which began to 
appear in April, are encouraging for the country as a 


General Conditions 


Mrs. James Hunt standing with Rev. J. Stanley Durkee by 


the statue of herself. 
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The Flood Area 


From the flood area in which 80% of the sufferers are 
said to be Negroes there appeared no widespread migration 
into the north as was predicted. While there are indica- 
tions and correspondence pointing to an exodus to north- 
ern industrial centers because of the devastations which the 
flood has caused in agricultural regions in which large 
numbers of Negroes live, such a movement will probably 
not be observed, if at all, until the victims have had chance 
to recover from the shock and deprivations they suffered. 
In St. Louis, Cleveland and Chicago there have already 
come to the notice of welfare agencies enough instances 
indicating the arrival of new citizens from the flood area 
to warrant special efforts for their employment and care. 

A rumor that camps of Negro men and women, bent up- 
on leaving the south to take up residence in the north, 
were detained by public and private authorities against 
their will, could not be substantiated. Bulletins from the 
area tell of considerable restlessness, but do not indicate 
any approaching unified conviction that the anticipated 
number will exchange their southern agricultural habitats 
for residence in industrial sections of the north. 


Favorable Conditions 


The favorable conditions reported are those which refer 
to the return of workers to the jobs they held before the 
depression forced them out of employment and from a 
larger number of reports than usual there was but one ac- 
count of the accession of a new field or a new job. This 
was in Chicago where 14 colored workers, part of a 65% 
Negro force in a factory that manufactures roofing mate- 
rials, were placed on machines which workers of this race 
had never before run. In Milwaukee about three hun- 
dred men were placed back on jobs they were dismissed 
from in the winter when employment conditions generally 
were poor. In parts of the south and in many points in 
the north increased building activities took up the slack of 
unemployed workers. This was true particularly in Balti- 
more, Chicago, Winston-Salem, Jefferson City, Tulsa and 
Fort Wayne. 
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(Continued from page 84.) 


These too he treated like a friend, and his smile was the | 


only smile that these lonesome people would meet with in 
their daily lives. Since Mr. Forbes died these so called 
“tramps come in every now and then to the Library 
and come over to the desk of the Librarian or other em- 
ployees and express their regret about Mr. Forbes’ death. 

At his funeral the pall bearers were white employees 
of the Boston Public Library. The West End Branch 
where he spent three decades of his life was closed from 
12 to 4 P. M. on the day of the funeral. 

Since his death everybody, especially the children of the 
West End, misses Mr. Forbes. They feel now like a sheep 
without a shepherd. The joy and happiness that reigned 
every evening in the Children’s Room is now gone. 
Though children still come to the Library with their prob- 
lems they no longer have Mr. Forbes to assist them. The 
Librarian, too, is in despair because the Library cannot 
easily find a person to fill his place. Though his death 
is being mourned by the Negro population which was 
justly proud of him, still more is he being mourned by 
the Jewish children of the West End of Boston. 


*Translated from the Jewish Daily Forward, Saturday, 
March 26, 1927. (This article was originally printed in 
the New York edition and later in the Boston and Chi- 
cago editions of the Jewish Daily Forward.) 


The National 
Urban League 


Organized 1910—lIncorporated 1913 


127 EAST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


“If there were no such agency as 
the Urban League we would have 
to organize one. Happily it exists, 
and is but one of many which are 
engaged in similar work in other 
American cities with national head- 
quarters in New York. It expresses 
most efficiently that gospel of neigh- 
borliness which we are so fond of 
preaching in these columns, and 
which in all of its varied forms of 
manifestation should have the sup- 
port of people who think in terms 
of good will.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


L. Hollingsworth Wood 


CHAIRMAN 


Lloyd Garrison 


TREASURER 


Eugene Kinckle Jones 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Bishop Tuttle School 


SOCIAL WORK RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A National Centre for the Training of Young 
Negro Women for Leadership in Church 
and Community. 
The school is open to students who have completed 


the two years of Junior College or its equivalent. 
The work covers a two-year period of class instruc- 


n. 
The field work is under the supervision of members 
of the Sete Board of Public Welfare. 
Spec’ lecturers include professors from the School 
of Public "Welfare University of North Carolina. 


Situated on the campus of St. Augustine's College. 
For further information address the Dean, 


MISS BERTHA RICHARDS, 
Bishop Tuttle School, Raleigh, N. C. 
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MRS. ANNIE M. TURNBO MALONE 
APPROVED AND REGISTERED BY MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF BXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION 


100 GUEST ROOMS COMPLETE DINING FACILITIES 
Home of Poro Hair and Toilet Preparations—Located at 4300 St. Ferdinand Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Accomodations for Ladies and Gentlemen at Moderate Prices. 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL 
and INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 


HAVEN TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Teachers College Training School 
Senior High School Conservatory of Music OUngee OF 
Junior High School School of Business Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON 


School of Home Economics 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro 
Youth for Thorough Education in High 
School and College Courses in Agriculture 
Business, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 
beginning June Ist and meeting the require- 
ments of the Boards of Education of ail 
southern states. 


Accredited Summer School for Teachers 
Beautiful Park-like Campus. 
Modern Conveniences. 

Good Orchestra. 


Department of Physical Education with 


intra-mural and inter-collegiate athletics. Location Unsurpassed 


Information furnished upon application 


Terms reasonable. For catalogue or further infor- 


Rosert R. Morton, Principal 


H. Cartet, Treasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Alabama 


J. BEVERLY F. SHAW, President 
Meridian, Mississippi 
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Do You Need More 


Money? 


LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
110 W. 136th St. ca 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
2268 E. 55th St. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 
110 E. 47th St. 


i INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL 
640 N. West St. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
234 Market Street 


KANSAS CITY SCHOOL 
1834 Paseo 


MADAM C. J. WALKER’S SYSTEM 


Positively no profession may be learned so easily, at such little cost, and 


that pays so well as Beauty Culture. 


$5.00 to $25.00 a day may be earned 


in this “new day profession.” It is your big opportunity. All courses taught 
by proficient instructors in accordance with state regulations. 


Visit or write our nearest school for terms, hours, courses, etc. 


THE MADAM C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., INC. 


640 N. WEST STREET 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Learn to Paint Your Own Lamp Shades 
at the 


Art Novelties and Gift Shop 
2309-7th Avenue, New York 
Between 135th and 136th Streets 
Mrs. J. W. Eppse, Prop. 


Free Instructions in Lamp Shade Decorating 
We Convert Your Old Vases Into Electric Lamps 
Specializing in Colored Dolls 


New Building 


133-137 WEST 137th ST. (Harlem) NEW YORK 


Elevator Service and all Modern Improvements; 
Rents Reasonable; Polite and Efficient Janitor Ser- 
vice. School Teachers, Social Service Workers and 
a Nationally Known Journalist occupy apartments in 
this Building. Why not you? Inquire Superintend- 
ent on the Premises. 


The Negro Race Has 
Given To The World 
Of Music George Au- 
gustus Bridgewater — 
A Friend of Beethoven. 
Chevalier Saint-George 
—a pupil of Leclair 


Brindis de Sales — 
Couth-Violinist to the 
King of Spain 
Jose White—Late Pro- 
fessor at the Paris 
Conservatorie. 


and now 


CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 
Violinist-Composer 
Pupil of Zacharewitsch and Coleridge-Taylor 


Season 1927-28 Now booking 


Clarence Cameron White Management 
Care CARL FISCHER, /nc. 
56 Cooper Square New York, N.Y. 
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